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Art. IX.—Travels in the Central Portions of the Mississippi 
Valley: comprising Observations on its Mineral Geography, 
Internal Resources, and Aboriginal Population. [ Performed 
under the sanction of Government, in the year 1821.] By 
Henry R. Scuootcrarr. New-York. Collins and Hannay. 
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Mr. Scuootcrart is already well known to the public, as 
the author of several interesting and instructive treatises, on the 
geography and natural history of various portions of our west- 
ern territory. Among these, may be particularly noticed, 
his View of the Lead Mines of Missouri, a work, which first 
gave us any valuable information, with regard to the mineral 
wealth of that region of country; for neither Stoddard, nor 
Shultz, nor Breckenridge, nor even Austin himself, wrote with 
sufficient exactness or detail. Mr. Schoolcraft’s Narrative 
Journal, is an interesting diary of travels through the north- 
western districts of the United States, extending from Detroit, 
through the great chain of American lakes, to the sources of 
the Mississippi river. ‘The objects of that journey, (which, 
like the present, was directed and superintended with great 
ability by Governor Cass,) were, to obtain a correct know edge 
of the history, the habits, and the prevailing dispositions of the 
Indian tribes ; to purchase the ground for a garrison at the foot 
of lake Superior; to collect the materials for an accurate map 
of the country, and to examine the more remarkable copper 
and lead mines, and quarries of gypsum, in that part of the 
northwestern territory, which the expedition had undertaken 
to explore. The results of that investigation, cannot of course 
be compared, with the fruits of the magnificent but expensive 
a rag suggested by the vanity of European princes, and 
upheld by the compulsory contributions of their subjects; but 
they are certainly very creditable to the gentlemen connected 
bas the party, and greatly surpass what might have been re- 
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garded as proportionate to the necessary economy of our na- 
tional expenditure. 

The object of the journey, of which the volume before us is 
a diary, was to purchase from the Ottowa, Chippewa, and Pot- 
towattomie tribes, the land lying between the northern bound- 
ary line of the state of Indiana, and the main branch of the 
Grand River of lake Michigan. This constitutes the south- 
western portion of the peninsula of Michigan, and comprises an 
extent of fertile territory, capable of supporting a very dense 
agricultural population. It is not a little remarkable, that un- 
til lately, the interior of this peninsula was considered alto- 
gether unworthy of the notice of the emigrant.* The shores 


of lakes Huron and Michigan exhibited, in most places, a for- 


bidding line of arid pine-land; and the certainty of abundance 
of fertile soil, south of latitude forty-two, made an inquiry into 
the quality of the less accessible territory scarcely worth the 
toils and risks of exploration. Another circumstance, to which 
we think may be attributed the neglect of this part of Michi- 
gan, is the want of the facilities of internal navigation; the ter- 
ritory being traversed by no rivers of a larger size than the 
Saganaut and Grand River of Michigan. The St. Joseph’s 
and Miami, (or Maumee, as Mr. Schoolcraft spells it, to distin- 
guish it from the Miami of the Ohio,) are considerable streams, 
but they are principally confined to the southern sections of 
this territory. The smaller streams (particularly those which 
empty into lake Michigan) are, however, so numerous as to 
afford, when the country is once settled, abundant compensa- 
tion for the want of larger water courses. 

“The greater part of the newly explored lands,” says Mr. 
Schoolcraft, “consists of an argillaceous soil, mellowed with 
sand and pebble-stones, and clothed with an open growth of 
oaks and hickories, forming the much esteemed open oak-lands, 
so favorable to all the staple products of temperate northern 
latitudes. ‘These oak-lands frequently present themselves to 
the eye in sloping ridges, with apparently measured interstices 
between the trees, and together with the larger dry prairies, are 
principally covered with a species of native grass, of a nutritious 
quality, which grows to the height of five or six feet, and is 





* In a map drawn in 1744, by Bellin, a French hydrographer, from 
data furnished by Charlevoix and others, the interior of Michigan is 
marked Terrain plus élevé, and this is the amount of the knowledge we 
possessed of its geography until the close of the last war. 

+ Emptying into Saganau Bay, the Anse de Saguinam of Charlevoix. 
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judged to be nearly equal to timothy for cattle. The interveni 
valleys, enriched with the alluvial wash of the hills, constitute 
the first rate corn-lands, and are finely timbered with maple, 
beech, black walnut, bois blanc,* and ash.” 

— as those lands are of supporting a large Beret 
population, the gradual failure of game has greatly diminished 
their value to the Indian tribes who inhabit them. It is a stri- 
king illustration of the immense advantages of civilized life, that 
at the very moment when the natives are preparing to aban- 
don a territory, which no longer furnishes their scanty numbers 
with the means of subsistence, a mass of white population is 
moving gradually in, without doubting, for an instant, their ca- 
pacity to extract from this deserted soil all the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, which an almost unlimited increase of 
their numbers may require. Portions of this extensive tract 
had been already ceded to the United States, by the treaties of 
Spring Wells, St. Mary’s, and Saginau. ‘To effect the purchase 
of that part which is situated between Indiana and Grand River, 
Governor Cass and Solomon Sibley were, in the year 1821, 
commissioned by the President to meet the Indians at Chicago, 
and to this commission Mr. Schoolcraft was appointed secretary. 

There are three ways of reaching Chicago from Detroit ;— 
first, by ascending the River Raisin, and then following an In- 
dian trail the rest of the way;t secondly, by the circuitous 
route of the lakes ; and thirdly, by the still more indirect pro- 
cess of descending the Wabash and Ohio to the Mississippi, 
and then going up the Illinois to the ford of the Desplaines. 
This last route, although, perhaps, seven hundred miles longer 
than the first, was preferred by the commissioners, because the 
business of the government required the presence of one of 
them on the Wabash, and it was thought that the opportunities 
of examining the geography and natural history of an interest- 
ing country, yet but bine known, would compensate for 
the increased toil, and justify the additional one 

Accordingly, on the third of July, the party left Detroit, and 
reached Port Lawrence, at the mouth of Maumee Bay, at eight 
o’clock in the evening.{ In ascending the Maumee, they en- 





* Liriodendron. 

+ The St. Joseph’s will one day furnish a more convenient route for 
the trade between Chicago and Detroit. In the meantime, an act of Con- 
gress has been passed, authorizing a road between these places, and the 
commissioners, we understand, commenced their operations on the 20th 
of May last. 
$ About one hundred and twenty-five years ago, this was the séat of 4 
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tered upon a country, rendered interesting by the recollection 
of the events of the Indian wars of 1791—94 and 1812—14, 
They passed, in succession,—F ort Maumee, where the Indians 
were so liberally supplied, during the former period, with arms 
and ammunition by the British,—Fort Meigs, before which 
General Proctor was obliged to retire in 1813,—Maumee vil- 
lage, near which the gallant Dudley and his followers, fell 
victims to their own indiscreet impetuosity,—Presqu’ Isle, 
where General Wayne terminated the war of ’94, by the me- 
morable victory over the confederated forces of the Ottawas, 
Miamis, Delawares, Shawanese, Chippewas, and Pottowatto- 
mies,—Roche debout, the site of Old Fort Deposite,—Fort 
Defiance, once the principal rendezvous of the hostile Indians 
of the west,—and Fort Wayne, at the fork of the St. Mary’s and 
St. Joseph’s, near which, in 1790, Col. Harden’s troops were cut 
to pieces, in an engagement with the tribes on the Wabash and 
Miami.* Mr. Schoolcraft has accompanied the narrative of his 
journey, through this interesting region, with an account of the 
Indian wars, more minute, it will probably be thought, than is 
required by the plan of a work, which should have been rather 
scientific than historical. We shall therefore pass over these 
details, and touch only at those points of the journal of our tra- 
veller, where he has given such information as will be accept- 
able to the general reader. 

In riding to Fort Wayne, Mr. Schoolcraft was struck with the 
quantity of honey dew, which was to be found on the leaves of 
the oak, maple, and sumach. He is inclined to think, that the 
origin of this curious excretion is not always to be referred to 
the aphis or blighter, and states, that he repeatedly examined this 
substance, without observing the presence of this insect. We 
had always thought, that it was not the honey dew itself that is 





Jesuit mission, under Father Mermet, who laboured in the good cause, 
with all the zeal characteristic of the sectto which he belonged ; “ mais ce 
Pére,” says Charlevoix, “ trouva un peuple indocile, superstitieux a l’exces, 
et que les Jongleurs gouvernaient despotiquement.” These intractable 
heathens were afterwards cut off by an epidemic disease, which the pious 
historian ascribes, as usual, to the courrour du ciel. 

* During the late war, Fort Wayne was besieged for some time by the 
Indians, The fort, which was overlooked by several heights within gun 


shot, could not have held out a day against artillery. This the besiegers 
very well knew, and as they had no field-pieces, they attempted the follow- 
ing stratagem :—they cut a log to the shape of a cannon, painted it black, 
placed it on one of the heights which commanded the fort, and then sum- 
moned the garrison to surrender. The commanding officer was deceived, 
but refused to comply. and the Indians then abandoned the siege. 
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to be examined, but the under surface of the leaf, immediately 
above that upon which the dew is found ; and there we are as- 
sured by Mr. Curtis, (an attentive inquirer into the habits of 
the aphides,) these insects are always to be found. 

While at the village round Fort Wayne, the party had an 
opportunity of visiting the Indian School, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. M‘Coy, a Baptist missionary. The account 
given by Mr. Schoolcraft of this school is not very flattering, 
but perhaps more has been accomplished, than might fairly 
have been expected, from the difficulties which must attend 
the instruction of children, unaccustomed to confinement or re- 
straint, and unacquainted with the language of their teachers. 
Since Mr. Schoolcraft saw the school, it has been transferred 
to the Carey station on the St. Joseph’s of lake Michigan, 
where it was visited by major Long and his party, in the year 
1823. It is highly creditable to the head and heart of Mr. 
M‘Coy, that he does not think it necessary to initiate his pupils 
in the august mysteries of our holy faith, until he has instruct- 
ed them in the arts of civilization. One great impediment in 
the way of christianizing an uncivilized Indian, is the pertina- 
city with which he insists, that in the next world, we shall be 
judged by our good works, and not by our opinions; an error 
which is the natural concomitant of ignorance, and which can 
never be removed, until the mind is strengthened and expand- 
ed by habits of intellectual exercise. ‘The establishment at 
Carey station promises much greater success, than the ori- 
ginal school at Fort Wayne, and we are glad to hear, that the 
institution receives the countenance of the most respectable 
among the Indians; there being in the school two of the grand- 
children of 'Topeneebeh, the great hereditary chief of the Pot- 
towattomies.* 

About fortyt miles from Fort Wayne, on the banks of the 
river St. Mary’s, captain Riley, the author of the affecting book 
of travels, has taken up his residence, and laid out a town, 


which, in gratitude to his great benefactor, he has denominated 
Willshire. 





* For a very interesting account of the proficiency of Mr. M‘Coy’s 
pupils, and of the customs and capacities of the Pottowattomies general- 
ly, we refer our readers to the Narrative of Major Long’s Second Expe- 
dition to the Sources of St. Peter's. 

+ Mr. Keating, who saw the captain at Fort Wayne, in 1823, makes 
his settlement only fourteen miles from that place. The spot he has se- 


lected, is stated to be the only one that affords a water power, within fifty 
tiles of Fort Wayne. 
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Mr. Schoolcraft here enters into some geological specula- 
tions, which have very much the appearance of hasty generali- 
zation, from a scanty stock of facts. It is true, that the men 
of science, who accompany our economical expeditions, are, 
of necessity, indulged in very few facilities and opportunities 
of investigation ; and it is equally true, that the valleys of the 
Alleghany, Wabash, and Ohno, afford no great variety of geolo- 
gical phenomena; but we confess, that in a section of the book 
formally devoted to the geology of this region, we had expect- 
ed, perhaps unreasonably, to find a more extended exhibition 
of its characteristic features. 

It is well known that the sources of the Maumee and Wa- 
bash are very near each other. The portage is eight miles, 
beginning at Fort Wayne, and running westerly to Little river. 
In certain seasons, the waters are united in a manner, which 
permits light canoes to pass from one stream to the other. To 
this circumstance, Mr. Schoolcraft ascribes (and we think, 
with justice) much less importance than is generally done. 
The communication is shallow, temporary, and more of curi- 
osity than of use. It indicates, however, the facility with 
which the rivers might be connected by means of artificial na- 
vigation.* 

On reaching the mouth of the small river Au Boit [?], the ca- 
noemen were delayed by the narrowness of the stream, and the 
party was obliged to solicit a night’s lodging in an Indian wig- 
wam. It was cheerfully granted, but there seems to have been 
nothing particularly romantic in the adventure. ‘They were 
admitted into the chief’s lodge, and found him and his compa- 
nions half drunk. It was impossible to sleep for the clamor of 
these unsophisticated bacchanalians. After the liquor was ex- 
hausted, ‘“ they fell to quarrelling and fighting, and we moment- 
ly expected that some murder would be perpetrated. At this 
critical period, we were pleased to observe an aged squaw 


~ —_ ——_ me ~— 








* We perceive that a committee of the Legislature of Indiana, has just 
yeported in favor of improving the navigation of the river Wabash, and 
of connecting it by a canal, commencing at the head of steam boat naviga- 
tion on that river, with the Maumee river which falls into lake Erie. The 
Jength of this canal need not be more than twenty-five miles, and it would 
at once open the intercourse by water from Indiana, Illinois, and Ken- 
tucky, with the city of New-York. The advantages of this improvement 
are painted in glowing colors, and the states of Indiana and Illinois are 
urged to undertake it, on their own resources ; only asking from Con- 
gress the grant of a few townships, belonging to the United States, and 
the extinction of the Indian title to certain reservations through which 
the canal must pass. | 
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carefully gather up all the knives about the lodge,—two of 
which were drawn from crevices in the logs near our heads ; 
and she effectually concealed them.”? The breakfast however 
made amends. | 


“ Independently of the keen appetites caused by fasting for the preced- 
ing twenty-four hours, we eal the food set before us unexceptionable, 
It was served up with a degree of taste and cleanliness which quite sur- 
prised us, and evinced sufficiently that the females had not partaken in 
the riot of the preceding night. The meal consisted of fried bam and 
eggs, bread, tea, and lettuce, maple sugar, milk and salt. It was pre- 
sented on a small plank table, covered with a piece of coarse muslin by 
way of breakfast-cloth, and served in white earthen plates, with half-pint 
tin cups for the tea, knives and forks, and tinned-iron tea spoons. he 
whole was neatly arranged. Sinall wooden tripods supplied the place 
of chairs, and an Indian woman attended to pour out the tea. If we were 
disgusted with the wild and savage carousal of the night, we were no less 
foreibly impressed with the quiet and cheerful hospitality of the morn- 
ing; and we arose from table with quite altered opinions of a breakfast @ 
la Sauvage.” pp. 08, 94. 


On the eleventh of J uly, the party arrived at a Pottowatto- 
mie village, on the right bank of the Wabash, the position of 
which is somewhat oddly. defined, by the ‘ stratum of beautiful 
conglomerate’ on which it stands. ‘This village had been, until 
very recently, under the government of the well known chief 
Winemac, who assisted in the attack upon the American army 
at ‘Tippecano. Winemac expired ten days before the arrival 
of Governor Cass, and was succeeded by his brother, a degene- 
rate Pottowattomie, whose love for ‘ the milk of the black cow’* 
had made him a brute and a thief. The party had proceeded 
but a short distance below ‘the Indian village anol upon the 
conglomerate rock,’ when they met Mr. Forsyth and the boat- 
men, returning up the stream in their Chippewa canoe. The 
following adventure had taken place. 


“ Mr. Forsyth, who with three men usually travelled in charge of the 
stores and Indian presents placed in this canoe, had this morning preced- 
ed us several miles. He had reached a shallow part of the river, where 
it turns somewhat abruptly to the west, when, on a sudden, eight or ten 
Indians, nearly naked, with weapons in their hands, and uttering one of 
their peculiar yells, rushed into the river, and demanded, in an insolent 
manner, the whiskey on board, As the men were unarmed, resistance 
would have been vain, although their demand was promptly refused, But 
while they thronged around the canoe, and ‘some of them, with appa- 
rently pacific intentions, entered into conversation, one of them seized 
the keg containing the liquor, and threw it into the water; others were 
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* An Indian periphrasis for whiskey. 
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at hand to toss it farther on, and thus it was rapidly conveyed ashore. 
It was immediately followed by the whole gang of Indians, who were 
satisfied with the capture of this single article. One of the voyageurs 
had the intrepidity to deal a severe blow with his paddle upon the head 
of the person who first attempted to take the liquor, but the latter, having 
succeeded in throwing it out of the canoe, and seeing it soon conveyed 
toward shore, his anxiety to procure his share of it predominated over 
any feeling of revenge, and he hastily followed his companions.” pp. 
118, 119. 


It was afterwards found, that the leader of the gang who had 
so valorously carried off the whiskey-keg, was the village chief 
we have just mentioned. It is but just, however, to add, that 
outrages like these are comparatively rare, among the tribes 
east of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Schoolcraft has brought together many facts, with re- 


gard to the character and history of the warrior Tecumseh. 


The few of these which are new, are sufficiently interesting, to 
make us satisfied with the re-appearance of the old; and the 
reader will find them, on the whole, rather better put together, 
than in any other account which is given of him. 

On the fourteenth, the party reached Clinton, a small village 
in Parke county, Indiana, marking the northern limits of the 
settlements along the Wabash. The soil here is represented 
to be of an excellent quality ; and to a question put to one of the 
emigrants, whether he did not regret his change of residence, a 
reply was given promptly in the negative. The day following, 
our travellers get to Merom, a settlement consisting of about 
thirty-five log-houses, including some public edifices of more 
substantial materials. ‘This word, Merom, the party were in- 
formed, is derived from a Greek word, signifying ‘high.’ It 
may be so. If itis, however, we can only say, that the Greek 
of Indiana, is not such Greek as we have been accustomed to. 

At Merom, the canoemen of the party (Canadian French- 
men, and of course, Roman Catholics) mistook, as they had al- 
ready done several times before, a court-house for a chapel. 
Whereupon Mr. Schoolcraft indulges, forthwith, in certain me- 
ditations, which show less judgment than he generally exhibits. 
He asks himself, in language singularly affected, whether this 
incident does not “ prove more than the mere visual aberrance 
of unlettered peasants ;?’ and replies that it does, and that we 
should be very happy, if we imitated the example of the Cana- 
dians, who, it seems, begin by building churches, and end by 
building jails. The fact that school-houses are erected in new 
settlements before meeting-houses, appears to have scandalized 
Mr. Schoolcraft exceedingly, and he seems to be very much 
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afraid that the people of Indiana will be instructed before they 
are edified, and enlightened before they are pious. 

On the nineteenth, Mr. Schoolcraft reached the English set- 
tlement of Mr. Birkbeck, and four hours after, Harmony, at that 
time belonging to the followers of Rappe. As Harmony will, 
in all probability, attract a good deal of public attention, from 
the novel and extensive enterprise in which its recent purcha- 
ser, Mr. Owen of Lanark, is engaged, we shall make a few ex- 
tracts from Mr,Schoolcraft’s description of the place; which, 
it must be remembered, corresponds to what it was about four 


years ago. 


“'The town consists of two hundred buildings, of all descriptions, se- 
venty of which are dwelling-houses, either of brick, or substantial wooden 
frames, neatly boarded and painted. The streets are laid out at right- 
angles, and the buildings arranged with great regularity, each having a 
small court-yard, with shrubbery, and a latticed fence in front: and a 
double row of the Lombardy poplar extends through évery street, givin 
the town an air of taste and neatness which it is quite uncommon to find. 
In addition to the private dwellings, it contains a cotton and woollen ma- 
nufactory ; a steam flour-mill ; a manufactory of woollen hose; a black- 
smith shop of four forges, in constant operation ; a distillery; a neat and 
spacious church, completed with a spire, clock, and bell; a public school, 
where the common branches of education are taught ; a house of enter- 
tainment ; together with the society’s store, and several mechanical esta- 
blishments. Eight years ago, the site of this town was covered by an al- 
most impenetrable forest, which appears to have vanished as if by the touch 
of Aladdin’s lamp; and there is now three thousand acres of land under 
cultivation, in the immediate environs, upon which the cereal gramina, 
the grasses, and the vine, are produced in the greatest abundance and 
perfection. 

The same order and neatness which has governed in the building of 
the town, also prevails in the adjoining fields, which are divided by board 
and rail fences, into square lots of convenient size, with intermediate 
lanes for the passage of cattle and teams. Neatness, order, and industry, 
are the characteristic features of the place: they are imprinted upon their 
dwellings, shops, and manufactories; upon their farms, orchards, and 
vineyards ; upon the dress and manners of the farmers and mechanics ; 
and are visible throughout every branch of the domestic economy.” pp. 
1635, 164. | 

“ We were particularly impressed with the extent and fine order of their 
granaries, barns, and cattle-yards,—the immensity of the harvest,—the 
careful and ascetic countenances of the people, whom we observed every 
where at work ;—and above all, that exact division of labour which per- 
vades their whole system. Every individual is taught that he can per- 
form but a single operation, whether it be in the various manipulations 
of the cotton or woollen manufactory, or the simple business of the farm- 
yard. It is the business of one person to water the cattle ;—of another to 
cut up the esculent roots, or parcel out the hay with which they are fed ; 
—of a third to milk, &c. This division would seem quite trifling upon 
an ordinary farm, but it constitutes an ample employment, where the 
VoL. I, 13 
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number of cattle is so great. To supply the cattk with water, and to 
save the labour of driving them to the river, which is near, deep wells 
have been dug, stoned, covered, and furnished with pumps and pipes, 
which convey it to all parts of the yards. The water which supplies the 
distillery is pumped up by a large dog, running in a wheel, and one of the 
bellows in the smith-shop is moved in the same manner. A single man, 
treading in a similar wheel, draws up the bags of grain into the fourth 
loft of one of their granaries ; a threshing machine is employed in sepa- 
rating the husk from the grain ; and, in short, in every department are to 
be observed, the most improved implements and machines to curtail or 
facilitate the processes of manual labor. Their cottoteand woollen ma- 
nufactories are driven by the steam-engine, together with a flour-mill of 
two run of buhrs. They have another large mill, driven by water power, 
situated two miles below, on the Cutoff. They spin and weave all their 
own clothing, from wool and flax of their own raising. ‘They tan their 
own leather, from hides produced upon the premises. They manufac- 
ture shoes, saddles, harness, hats, stockings, sithes, axes, and various 
kinds of cutlery. Whatever is not required for immediate consumption, 
is carried to the Society’s store, where it is purchased with avidity by the 
surrounding population. Among their numerous manufactures, are 
those of straw hats and baskets, by which the very sweepings of their 
barns are converted into a profit. All their mechanics excel in their se- 
veral trades ; but they have none which are not the most decidedly use- 
ful. They have no watchmaker or jeweller. ‘The church clock,” said 
the guide of whom we inquired, “ keeps time for us all; and we want no 
watches.” pp 168, 169. 


The value of the produce of the industry of this singular socie- 
ty, (if not exaggerated,) is a curious example of what can be ac- 
complished without the aid of the exclusive right of property, by 
substituting the motives of example, habit, sense of duty, and re- 
ligious obligation, in the place of the simpler and more effectual 
principle, which allows to every man the free exertion of his 
industry, and secures to every man the fruits of that exertion. 
If one of the objects of the society be the accumulation of the 
general stock, it must be acknowledged, that they have done 
much more than could be expected, from the clumsy and un- 
natural scheme, by which the energies of the members are di- 
rected and sustained; but they certainly have done much less, 
than the same number cf intelligent, virtuous, and industrious 
emigrants would have effected in the same time, under the 
simple system of secured private rights, and general competi- 
tion. It remains to be seen, what a greater than Mr. Rappe 
can accomplish; and although we have strong doubts of the 
success of Mr. Owen’s plans, yet we think, that they are free 
from many of the objections, to which the plan of Mr. Rappe’s 
community is liable. 

The origin of the curious prints of human feet in limestone 
rock, not unfrequently met with in the western country, has 
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excited much speculation among our antiquarians. One of 
these stones has been brought from St. Louis by Mr. Rappe, 
and is carefully preserved by him. The reader will find, in 
Mr. Schoolcratt’s book, an accurate drawing and detailed de- 
scription, of the imprints on the surface of that stone. The fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Thomas H. Benton, of St. Louis, may 
perhaps assist the conjectures of the curious. 


“ Washington City, April 29, 1822. 


* Srr,— Yours of the twenty-seventh was received yesterday. The prints 
of the human feet which you mention, I have seen hundreds of times. 
They were on the uncovered limestone rock, in front of the town of St. 
Louis. This rock forins the basis of the country, and is deposited in ho- 
rizontal strata, and in low water is uncovered to the extent of three miles 
in length on the bank of the Mississippi, and, in some places, from one 
to two hundred feet wide. 

** The ‘ prints’ were seen when the country was first settled, and had 
the same appearance then as now. No tradition can tell any thing about 
them. They look as old as the rock. They have the same fine polish 
which the attrition of the sand and water have made upon the rest of the 
rock which is exposed to their action. I have examined them often with 
great attention. They are not handsome, but exquisitely natural, both in 
the form and posilion—spread toed, and of course anterior to the use of 
narrow shoes. I do not think them ‘impressions,’ but the work of hands, 
and refer their existence to the age of the mounds upon the American 
bottom, and above the town of St. Louis. My reasons for this opinion 
are :—1. The hardness of the rock. 2% The want of tracks leading to and 
from them. 8. The difficulty of supposing a change so instantaneous 
and apropos, as must have taken placein the formation of the rock, if 
impressed when soft enough to receive such deep and distinct tracks. 
Opposed to this opinion are :—1. The exquisiteness of the workmanship. 
2. The difficulty of working in such hard material without steel or iron. 

“ A block of six or eight feet long, and three or four wide, containing 
the prints, was cut out by Mr. John Jones, a stone-mason in St. Louis, 
and sold to Mr. Rappe, of Indiana, and, under his orders, removed to his 
establishment called Harmony, on the left bank of the Wabash. 

“Very respectfully, yours, 
“H.R. Senoorcrart, Ese. “THOMAS H. BENTON.” 


We shall not follow the expedition in their progress from 
Harmony to St. Louis; partly, because the journey was not of 
a date sufficiently recent, to make a description of countries 
comparatively settled, interesting to our readers, and partly 
because, with the exception of a few geological details, there 
is little or nothing in this part of the Journal, that is in itself 
particularly deserving of extract or remark. 

The sight of St. Louis puts Mr. Schoolcraft in mind of the 
Missouri Question, and after the usual declamatory flourishes, 
he gives his reader a favorite scheme, which, like every body 
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else, he has contrived for the melioration of the condition of 
our slaves. This consists simply in proposing, that every mas- 
ter shall give to each of his slaves, the free use of two or three 
hours a day, and sha!l then allow him to purchase in succes- 
sion, the six days of the week, with the avails of his extra la- 
bor. There are two insuperable obstacles in the way of this 
proposition. First, it would be utterly impossible to induce 
the slaveholder to furnish himself the means, which would de- 
prive him of the services of a valuable slave, and none but the 
industrious would avail themselves of the offer; and secondly, 
the price of slaves would rise so high, in consequence of the 
constant emigration of these self-ransomed slaves, that few would 
have it in their power to acquire the purchase nen requisite 
for their emancipation. This plan of Mr. Schoolcratt’s (which, 
by the way, is far from being a new one) is, however, in our 
opinion, decidedly superior to the scheme lately proposed, by 
a distinguished member of the last United States senate, in- 
asmuch as it is not hable to the obvious objection to the latter 
measure—that it would, in fact, compel the free states to pay 
an enormous sum, with very little chance of effecting the ob- 
ject proposed. : 
On reaching Herculaneum, Mr. Schoolcraft was informed of 


the recent death of Mr. Austin, of whom some mention was 


made in the View of the Lead Mines of Missouri, and of whose . 
various enterprises and eventful history, a very iiteresting and 
well written account is contained in the present volume.* 

We refer, with great confidence, our scientific readers to Mr. 
Schoolcraft’s observations on the geology of the Missouri mines, 
on the geognostic and mineral characters of the granite of this 
region, on the limestone of Potosi, on what he calls the crystal- 
line sandstone of Missouri, and in a word, on most of the forma- 
tions, stratifications, and interesting minerals in the neighbour- 
hood of the mines. In this part of the work, we easily discover 
the language and the manner of the actual observer, and find a 
fullness and exactness of detail, as well as a readiness and inge- 
nuity of inference, which are highly creditable to the writer, par- 
ticularly when the various and numerous difficulties in the way 
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* Under the head of Vacant Lands and Settlements, in a recent report 
presented by Mr. Alaman, secretary of state, to the congress of Mexico, 
mention is made of the town of San Felipe de Austin, which was founded 
by Mr. Austin, on land granted to him in the province of Texas. The 
translator has incorrectly translated San Felipe de Austin, Philip Aus- 


tin. Felipe is the name of the Saint. The christian name of Mr. Aus- 
tin was Moses. 
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of a successful prosecution of the study of our geology, are 
candidly appreciated. Mr. Schoolcraft has given a geological 
section, of the rocks comprised in the lead mine district, em- 
bracing the granitical tractof St. Michael. To this he has add- 
ed a clear and lucid map, exhibiting the geographical distri- 
bution of the rocks over the same region. He has, as we 
think, distinctly pointed out the sources, from whence are de- 
rived the immense angular masses of granite, distributed so nu- 
merously over the country. He has also accurately defined 
and determined the character of the inferior rock, and clearly 
shown it to be a metalliferous limestone. We are the more 
particular in adverting to these facts, as a recent traveller,* with- 
out having visited the country in question, has boldly decided, 
that no granite is to be found in this place—that the limestone is 
secondary, containing petrefactions, and disposed in horizon- 
tal strata, and of course cannot be metalliferous,—and that the 
red marle, in which the lead ore is so abundantly found, is 
nothing more than an alluvial detritus, derived from distant re- 
gions. Non nobis tantas componere lites, but we cannot help 
thinking with Mr. Schoolcraft, that to say these mineral repo- 
sitories are out of place, is to declare that the whole mine dis- 
trict, nay, that the whole Missouri country, is out of place, 
merely because precisely such a formation has not been dis- 
covered in France, or Bohemia, or New England. 

After visiting Potosi and its environs, Mr. Schoolcraft re- 
turned to St. Louis, on the first of August, and left it again on 
the third, Governor Cass taking fora time a different direction. 
At Portage des Sioux, a number of the Fox Indians, resem- 
bling in their dress and general appearance the Sacs and Pot- 
towattomies, had temporarily encamped along the shore. 

The following trait of a gentleness of feeling, not generally 
ascribed to them, we take pleasure in extracting. 


“ We here observed an instance of parental tenderness, which, if com- 
monly felt by the aborigines, is suppressed by their stoical feelings, or in 
consequence of the presence of white men. An Indian sitting in his tent, 
held in his arms an infant son, who, as is usual at this season, when not 
bound in the cradle, was perfectly naked. With a fan of feathers, he 
drove the mosquetoes and flies from the infant’s body, frequently sus- 
pending this watchful labour, to press the child to his lips; and evincing, 
by his countenance, a tender care mixed with high gratification—a scene 
altogether at variance with the received opinions of the world on the sub- 
ject of Indian sensibility and social affections.”—p. 299, 





* Keating. Narrative of the Expedition to the Sources of St. Peter’s 
River. Philadelphia, 1824, 
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It would give us pleasure to accompany the party up the Il- 
linois, but our limited space obliges us to pass over this part of 
the journey, and meet our travellers again at the ford of the 
Desplaines, not far from the place of the proposed council. 


“Qn crossing the Desplaines, we found the opposite shore thronged 
with Indians, whose loud and obtrusive salutations caused us to make a 
few minutes’ halt. From this point, we were scarcely ever out of sight 
of straggling parties, all proceeding to the same place. Most commonly 
they were mounted on horses, and apparelied in their best manner, and 
decorated with medals, silver bands, and feathers. The gaudy and showy 
dresses of these troops of Indians, with the jingling caused by the striking 
of their ornaments, and their spirited manner of riding, created a scene 
as novel as it was interesting. Proceeding from all parts of a very exten- 
sive circle of country, like rays converging to a focus, the nearer we ap- 
proached, the more compact and concentrated the body became, and 
we found our cavalcade rapidly augmented, and consequently the dust, 
confusion, and noise increased at every by-path which intersected our 
way. After crossing the south fork of the Chicago, and emerging from 
the forest that skirts it, nearly the whole number of those who had pre- 
ceded us appeared on the extensive and level plain that stretches along 
the shore of the lake, while the refreshing and noble spectacle of the lake 
itself, with ‘vast and sullen swell,’ appeared beyond. We found, on 
reaching the post, that between two and three thousand Indians were 
assembled—chiefly Pottowattomies, Ottowas, and Chippewas. Many 
arrived on the two following days. Provisions were daily issued by the 
Indian Department, during the treaty, to about three thousand.”—pp. 335, 
336. 


Mr. Schoolcraft has given the several speeches that were 
delivered by the chiefs on this occasion, as well as the replies 
and explanations of Governor Cass. These are interesting in 
many points of view. Besides being curious specimens of ab- 
original oratory, they are remarkable, as showing the caution 
and deliberation with which the Indians assented to the pro- 
position of the commissioners. It is generally supposed, that 
the chiefs can easily be persuaded to part withany extent of 
territory, upon almost any terms ; but a reference to the several 
steps of this negotiation, will satisfy every one, that the In- 
dians are perfectly capable of comprehending the value of 
their lands to themselves, and are by no means willing to part 
with them, without receiving what they regard as a just and 
fair equivalent. In the first place, they reply to Governor 
Cass’s opening proposition, with all the brevity and indefinite- 
ness of experienced diplomatists. ‘They then retire and con- 
sult for two days, and finally declare, that they have come to 
the determination not to sell their territory. Another appli- 
cation is made to them. They again retire, and after two or 
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three days’ deliberation, they return, not with an acceptance 
of the offer, but with various complaints of the non-fulfilment 
of certain stipulations in former treaties ;—first, that they had 
not yet received all the money for the St. Mary’s purchase ; 
secondly, that what they had received ‘ ree under the table 
as fast as it was put upon the top ;’* and thirdly, that Governor 
Cass had, the day preceding, unfeclingly refused to give their 
young men a half a gill of whiskey ao These allegations 
eing answered to the satisfaction of the Ottowas, they yield 
their assent to the proposed terms. Various difficulties are 
next started by the eons and Pottowattomie chiefs, which 
are gradually removed, and the treaty is at last, after twelve days 
of discussion, definitively settled with the consent and good un- 
derstanding of all N ratcse “From the first to the last, the In- 
dians,” says Mr. Schoolcraft, “ evinced considerable dexterity, 
in settling the preliminaries and reservations, and manifested 
a determination to secure the best possible terms.’’—p. 369. 
Mr. Schoolcraft’s remarks on the disposition of English 
writers, to animadvert upon the manner in which the Indian 
lands are purchased by the government of the United States, 
constitute, we think, an unanswerable reply to these pretend- 
ed sentimentalists. We scarcely know whether the delirious 
rhapsodies, into which the rancour of national jealousy has be- 
trayed them, partake most of the ludicrous or of the loath- 
some. In almost every number ofthe Quarterly Review, (which, 
it seems, is still suffered to unfold its frantic pages in this 
country,) our lungs and spleen are moved alternately, to see a 
furious diatribe against the United States slave laws, side by 
side with a defence of the West Indian negro-system, or a 
woful jeremiad about American encroachments upon Indian 
territory, in unconscious contact with a flaming panegyric on 
the valor of the East India Company, which has achieved such 
‘brilliant conquests,’ over chieftains whose disasters do not 
merit ‘the false sympathy, which was once felt in their behalf.’f 
We extract Mr. Schoolcraft’s very sensible remarks, for the 





a 


* Meaning that the money they received soon disappeared, they scarce- 
ly could tell how. 

+ It is much to the honor of Governor Cass, that throughout the whole 
of the negotiation, he steadily withheld from the Indians, in spite of their 
foolish and clamorous importunities, the pernicious liquor, which would 
have betrayed them into a rash surrender of their rights. 

} Vide, for example, the articles on—Faux’s Memorable days,— 
Central India,—and the West India Policy, in the fifty-eighth number 
of the Quarterly Review. 
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benefit of those who.are yet to learn, that if America has not 
done all that might be asked, for the red man or the black, 
England should be the last to reproach her for the fault. 


“ The result of this treaty was hardly announced in our public journals, 
before it was published in England, with some severe animadversions. 
‘The United States,’ observed the editor of the London Times, ‘ have 
driven another bargain, and a hard bargain it is, with the miserable In- 
dians. For thirty-five thousand dollars in merchandise, a little more 
than five thousand pounds in money, as valued by those who furnished it, 
and an annuity of less than two thousand pounds per annum, Governor 
Cass, whose diplomatic talents appear on this occasion to have been 
highly applauded by his countrymen, has prevailed upon the helpless 
aborigines to surrender five millions of fertile acres, to the westward of 
the lakes, and equal in surface to about one-fourth of lreland. Verily, 
Governor Cass may be said to understand his business.’ 

‘‘This long-enduring prejudice and habitual propensity to vilify our 
country and our institutions, seem to be confined to no particular politi- 
cal sect in Great Britain, nor to exempt from its operation any particu- 
lar measure which, by the power of association, is calculated to call up 
our O1iginal sin of thinking, and acting, and judging for ourselves. With 
a power to expel the Indians from a territory, which, during all our wars 
with Great Britain they have only occupied as a convenient avenue to 
make inroads upon our frontiers, we draw them into ainicable treaty on 
the restoration of peace, and pay them what they acknowledge an ample 
equivalent for their title. We introduce into all our treaties provisions 
for bettering their condition, and enlightening and improving their minds. 
We furnish them with blacksmiths and teachers, impleme:.ts of husban- 
dry and stock. We pay them large annuities; we pass laws to protect 
them from the cupidity of traders; and we employ agents to reside 
among them, to insure the punctual payment of these annuities, and the 
faithful observance of these laws, and to attend to their numerous wants, 
and complaints, and distresses. If it be asked what amount of moneys 
we pay them, what laws we have enacted to protect their territorial rights 
and to preserve their morals, let our statute books furnish the reply. If it 
be asked what injuries we have redressed, what distresses we have re- 
lieved, let the monthly, and quarterly, and annual returns of our Indian, 
and of our subsistence department, be examined. And yet, because we 
have not done all that an enlightened, virtuous, humane, and opulent na- 
tion could, might, or, perhaps, ought to do, all this is to pass as nothing, 
or, if we would believe the vituperative prints of England, is to be put 
down to the score of ingratitude, neglect, and national depravity. 

“ Our English neighbours, in the Canadas, manage these matters in a 
different way. When they covet a piece of Indian territory, they boldly 
take possession of it, in the name of the king. There is no consulting 
with the chiefs and head men of the tribe, no long and expensive treaty, 
no recognition of their title to the soil which is so unceremoniously taken 
away, and no annuities paid out with punctilious formality. The thing 
is cut short ‘ by his majesty’s command.’ This single line has cancelled 
more Indian title in America, than the government of the United States 
ever have, or probably ever will purchase, with all their accumulated and 

accumulating wants and means. But let us, for a moment, cast our eyes 
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upon Hindostan, and behold the unholy wars, the murders, and abomi- 
nations which, like a burning sirocco, have swept away the native insti- 
tutions of that devoted country, and drenched it with the blood of its sim- 
ple, unoffending inhabitants. It is uly becoming, in those who have 
despoiled the rich inheritance of about ninety millions of Hindoos, to re- 
proach us for paying a few scattered bands of hunters for portions of ter- 
ritory, which they do not want, cannot improve, and are willing to part 
with.” pp. 371—375. | 


The day after the conclusion of the treaty, Governor Cass 
and Mr. Sibley set out on horseback for Detroit, following the 
Indian track, which leads across the peninsula of Michigan. 
Mr. Schoolcraft returned by water, having been absent about 
three months. With regard to the value and fertility of the 
soil ceded by the treaty, as well as of that nearer to De- 
troit, (a part of our territory, to which, at this moment, the tide 
of emigration has been very properly directed,) much valuable 
information is contained in a letter, dated Detroit, March 5, 
1823, and written by Gen. John R. Williams, a gentleman 
whose general intelligence, and Jong residence in the territory, 
entitle him to the fullest confidence of the inquirer. The tract 
of country we refer to, lies between latitudes 40° 41/ and 43°. 
The winters are rather milder than the winters of Connecti- 
cut. The prairies afford the finest grazing, and the expense of 
the transportation of wool to New-York, would be inconsider- 
able after the completion of the canal.* “I never,” says Ge- 
neral Williams, “travelled over a more excellent tract of 
country, than that which lies between this place and lake Mi- 
chigan. Ina south and westerly course from the Huron to 
the St. Joseph, is, certainly, one of the most beautiful districts, 
considering its natural state, to be seen, I believe, in America. 
The country is undulating, the prairies dry and evidently sa- 
lubrious, interspersed with beautiful lakes of excellent water, 
and bordered with fine forests, at intervals, resembling oak or- 
chards, and groves, planted by the hand of man. The lakes 
contain abundance of fish, are of various dimensions, from one 
to six miles in circumference, with fine outlets, which meander 





* The woollen manufacturers, we understand, mean to insist, in the 
next congress, that the farmers shall give up the duty on foreign wool. 
We desire to be informed on what principle of equal rights are all the 
interests of this country to be sacrificed to the clamorous and insatiable 
rapacity of this overfed and overfavored class? On what principle of 
equal justice, are we to have an ESTABLISHED INDUSTRY in a country, 
which justly deems an ESTABLISHED RELIGION inimical to its liberties ? 
More of this hereafter. 
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through, and water the surrounding country. The country, 
generally speaking, may be called open; affording a variety of 
well-timbered land, and prairies, sometimes interspersed with 
tall oaks and hickory, and varying in dimension, from one to 
six miles in circumference ; bordered with lofty and dense fo- 
rests, bountifully supplied with every variety of excellent tim- 
ber, consisting chiefly of maple, hickory, oak, beach, walnut, 
white wood, bass wood, &c. It was during the latter part of 
August when I passed through, and the prairies were literally 
covered with flowers of the richest hues, from the lily-white 
to the imperial purple, rich orange, crimson, and pink. The 
growth of vegetation is remarkably luxuriant, and the streams 
abound with the purest water, running over gravelly beds, and 
evidently issuing from springs, from their extraordinary cold- 
ness. Asan evidence of the fine grazing which the country 
affords, the person who supplied the people attending the treaty 
at Chicago with fresh beef, drove about two hundred head 
from Brownstown to Chicago, a distance of upwards of three 
hundred miles, in eighteen days, in the month of August; and 
it is a remarkable fact, that the beef was better when it reach- 
ed the latter place, that when it left the former.” 

Mr. Schoolcraft has devoted fifty or sixty pages, to “ Obser- 
vations, interspersed with anecdotes, illustrative of Indian cus- 
toms and character, and demonstrative of the existence of ima- 
ginative tales and oral poetry among the Chippewas.” It was 
our intention to enlarge upon this part of Mr. Schoolcraft’s in- 
teresting work, but we are obliged to defer what we meant to 
offer on this subject to some future opportunity, when we pro- 
pose to take up, in detail, the question of Indian character and 
tradition, considered as the subjects of poetry or romance. 

We cannot part with Mr. Schoolcraft, without acknowledg- 
ing the pleasure which the perusal of his journal has, on the 
whole, afforded us; and we cheerfully recommend it to our 
readers, as a work full of various and useful information. There 
are, of course, some things to object to; such as want of me- 
thod in the arrangement, want of simplicity in the narration, 
and sometimes want of clearness in the scientific details. Amon 
the parve macule, we are inclined to enumerate, the falling in 
with the silly fashion of the day, of beplastering our public men 
with titles they despise, and that with a contempt which is apt 
to fall upon the flatterer. To our ears, and we doubt not, 
to these of these distinguished individuals themselves, James 
Monroe, Dewitt Clinton, John C. Calhoun, and Lewis Cass, 
or the surnames, with plain Mr. or the names of their of- 
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fices before them, sound quite as republican, quite as polite, 
and quite as sonorous, as the more obsequious epithets of ‘his 
honour,’ or ‘his excellency.’ For heaven’s sake, let us leave 
these fooleries to the grown infants of the old world, or at least 
let our eastern brethren, since they are so disposed, enjoy the 
exclusive right to all this pretty baby-play. 

With regard to the style in which Mr. Schoolcraft’s book is 
written, we are compelled to say, that it is in many respects in- 
ferior to that of his previous publications. Not that it has not 
its merits. It has roundness, fulness, dignity and strength ; but 
it is often very deficient in simplicity, propriety, purity, and 
grace. Whenever Mr. Schoolcraft is geological, this defect is 
scarcely visible, because the style of scientific description must 
of necessity be latinised, and more or less Johnsonian. But 
in the narrative of his adventures, as well asin the detail of 
our petty Indian wars, the language of the author is apt to run 
into a stately polysyllabism, which is every thing but suited to 
the nature of the subject. Against one peculiarity of Mr. 
Schoolcraft’s manner, we beg leave to file our very particular 
exceptions ; we mean the curious habit he has of taking sudden 
and starting leaps, from politics to poetry, from rhyme to mine- 
ralogy, from trilobites to trochees, and so back again, by the 
way of stanzas and statistics. All this is, certainly, in very bad 
taste; and in the next treatise that he gives us on the geology 
or topography of the western country, we entreat him to for- 
get his Shenstone, his Gokdsmith, and his Pope; his Dameetas, 
his Anon. his MSS. and his Old Play. But these are trifling 
faults; perhaps in the eyes of some, not faults at all; and so 
favorably do we think of the general merits of this book, that 
we feel it would have been illiberal to have mentioned these 
slight blemishes, had we not perceived a growing disposition in 
our younger writers, to prefer the gay mosaic of metre and 
matter of fact, to the simplicity and integrity of chaster compo- 
sition. We conclude as we began, by expressing our acknow- 
ledgment of the services which Mr. Schoolcraft has rendered to 
the scientific world, by declaring our admiration of the honor- 
able enthusiasm which has carried him through the toils and 
the perils of our wildernesses, and by assuring him, that a con- 
tinuance of his labors must be followed by all the praise which 
it is the generous ambition of the man of science to merit and 
obtain. | 
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Art. X.—Vies des plus celebres et anciens Poetes Provensaux 
ut ont floury du temps des Comtes de Provence, &c. &ce.— 
Par Jenan vE Nostre Dame, Procureur en lacour de Par- 
lement de Provence. A Lyon, pour Alexandre Marsilij, 
MDLXXV. 


Jr this work has never been reviewed till the present mo- 
ment, neither the author, nor his friends, nor the literati, have 
been to blame, for it was published long before the age of te- 
views or even of gazettes. When the author wrote, there- 
fore, he must have written without the fear of criticism before 
his eyes. He could not expect that his work would be made 
the subject of an elaborate article in the ponderous literary 
journal, nor even of a slighter notice in the newspaper. There 
was no class of writers in those days, whose function it was to 
call up the author before them, in the pfesence of the public, 
as a schoolmaster summons his pupil! with his exercise im hand, 
to praise him moderately for what he had done, chide him 
soundly for what he had omitted to do, and read him a long 
and minute lecture on the faults and mistakes he had commit- 
ted. ‘There was no one to reprehend his arrangement, his or- 
thography, or his diction—nobody to show him how careless 
he must have been, when, in his quotations from a Provensal 
poet, he spells the same word tousiours in one place, and 
touiour in another in the same page, and when he calls himself 
Jehan de Nostre Dame in the title page, and Jean de Nostra- 
damus in the dedication—nor to point out that unlucky sen- 
tence, in which it is said of one of the Troubadours, that he 
‘¢was in love with a noble lady, to the praise of whom he made 
many songs, and soon afterwards died,’’-—where the reader is 
left to suppose that the poet is dead, and that his biography is 
at an end, but ‘on reading a little farther finds that the lady is 
dead, instead of the poet, who is not only in full life, but actually 
writing verses with all his might. In short, the work of Nos- 
tradamus may well be called, in the words of Sismondi, “ des- 
titute of all criticism’? (dépourvu de tout critique) in more sen- 
ses than one ; for not only it contains no criticism, but it was 
never made the subject of any. Even the lowest of those honors 
which our journals bestow, was never conferred upon it, that 
of being mentioned in the monthly or quarterly lists of new 
publications, or of being more pompously announced in the 
bookseller’s advertisements. The J/ettered post alone, the im- 
mense column before the bookseller’s shop, plastered with the 
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names of all the works sold within, informed the passing travel- 
ler, who was indolent enough to stop and examine it, that a new 
book had been given to the world. 

But if there were some inconveniences to the author and his 
book in this state of things, there were also some advantages. 
If he could not expect that an ingenious literary friend should 
lift it into public favor by a cunning exposition of its latent 
merits, and an artful selection of fortunate passages, so neither 
could he apprehend that any ill-natured critic should injure its 
circulation, by caricaturing its defects, and vere a bouquet 
of its absurdities and mistakes. Still less could he fear the ma- 
chinations of any of those dexterous gentlemen, who, under 
color of reviewing a work, grow exceedingly learned by the 
aid of its contents, and ruin its sale entirely, by giving them to 
the public ina more concise and popular form. 

On the whole, those were happy times for the author of weak 
nerves or of doubtful merit. ‘The troublesome race of pam- 
phleteers who preceded the reviewers, and of whom the Grub- 
street writers, in the reign of Queen Anne, are perhaps the 
most perfect specimen, had not then appeared—they were the 
spawn of a later age, and the plague of a more book-making 
generation. Nor did they pester any but the great, and those 
who had reputation enough to give notoriety and importance 
to the attacks made upon them,—they were bull-dogs who fas- 
tened only on the largest and fattest of the herd. In the days 
of John of Nostradamus, the world must have been a sort of 
Elysium to the new author—the very fairy land of compliment. 
A thousand ill-natured things are said of a book that never 
come to the writer’s ears ; but not one is printed which he does 
not read, and read too, let him pretend what he will, with 
some degree of emotion. In an age when criticism was not 
wont to deliver its oracles through the medium of the press, 
her voice must have been incredibly softened, when it ad- 
dressed the author himself. The many civil things that well 
bred people would say to him about his book, the letters of 
his friends predisposed to regard it with a favorable judg- 
ment, and the smiles of the exalted personage to whom he had 
been permitted to dedicate it, would naturally seem to him the 
indications of public opinion, and fill his mind with a most de- 
lightful self-complacency. A very silly book might then be pub- 
lished, laughed at, and forgotten, while the author was all the 
while fancying himself a great benefactor to the world for 
having produced it. Even if he should be sensible of its pas- 
sage to oblivion, he would, at least, have the melancholy satis- 
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faction of thinking that it died a natural death,—instead of see- 
ing, as he must do at the present day, with all the agony of a 
parent at the destruction of his offspring, a crew of grim look- 
ing, hard-hearted ruffians, pouncing upon the sickly infant as 
soon as it is born, embruing their hands in its thin blood, and 
fairly murdering the poor thing in its swaddling clothes. 
Although the book should have been generally and decidedly 
condemned, he must have suffered much less from the expres- 
sion of the public disapprobation than he would now do. What 
Chaucer calls the posterior trumpet of fame, would then have 
been sounded at a distance, and almost out of his hearing—at 
the present day, it is the fashion to blow it in his very ears. 

If John of Nostradamus, the writer of this little book, has 
been thus fortunate in his life-time, and for so many years af- 
ter his death, it seems to us that the world is absolved from 
the obligation of all further forbearance, and we have there- 
fore taken the liberty to make his work the subject of the pre- 
sent article. That he has even escaped so long, is owing pro- 
bably to the great rarity of the book, the copies of which are 
extremely scarce. Nothing comes amiss to the thorough-bred 
reviewer, whatever may be its antiquity. He is an anatomist, 
who, from dissecting a carcass warm from the gallows, will 
turn to cut up a mummy from the catacombs of Egypt. Wit- 
ness the great writers of former times, particularly those of 
foreign languages, whose repose, within a few years, has 
been troubled in this way with very little ceremony. We 
speak not now of the retrospective reviews, which drive a re- 
gular trade in the exhumation of buried literature, but of jour- 
nals professedly devoted to the consideration of modern works. 
The fathers of German literature have been called from their 
tombs to furnish matter for many an article in the reviews. 
Petrarch, and Ariosto, and Tasso, with his venerable translator 
Fairfax, have been dragged from their slumbers to be made 
the subjects of critical discussion along with the writers of the 
day. ‘The great Dante has not been suffered to sleep in his 
awful sepulchre ;—and shall the grave, and the lapse of two 
hundred and fifty years, protect John of Nostradamus, the 
humble procurator at the parliament of Provence, the labo- 
—_ compiler of the biographies of greater men than him- 
self ? 

The writer of this book was one who employed the inter- 
vals of a laborious profession in studying the old poets of his 
country, and in collecting the particulars of their lives from 
the Provensal biographers and putting them into barbarous 
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French, for the edification of the Queen of France, to whom 
his work was dedicated, as well as of all others, who might 
not understand the Provensal language. This language, accord- 
ing to his own account, had, in 1575, the time this book was 
published, degenerated into a sort of patois, the obscure un- 
written dialect of a province, abandoned to the illiterate. It 
would appear, however, that some of its original beauty and 
purity was to be observed in the metrical compositions cur- 
rent in the mouths of the people, for the author says in his pre- 
face— : 

‘In the church of St. Saviour of Aix, and throughout all the 
diocese thereto appertaining, they sing, on the feast and day of 
Stephen the martyr, a hymn in our Provensal language. And in 
what choice expression, and beautiful rhithm, are composed 
the seven penitential psalms, sung by those who go begging 
alms from door to door, than which no finer verses were ever 
made.””—p. 17. 

--We are told by Moreri, in his Historical Dictionary, that this 
John of Nostradamus, for a period of many years exercised the 
profession of procureur or attorney, at the parliament of Pro- 
vence, with great diligence and reputation. The following 
eulogium of the Provensal jaws, is therefore entitled to some 
credit, as coming from one who was well acquainted with the 
subject, though we cannot be certain that some deductions ‘are 
not to be made from it, on the score of professional prejudice. 

* But in what perspicuous and beautiful language are written 
the statutes of Provence, in our Provensal tongue, which are 
the laws and customs of the country; wherein also are com- 
prised the requests and demands which the general assemblies 
of the three estates made to the counts of Provence, and to the 
kings of Naples and of Sicily, with the answers returned by 
their majesties.’’—pp. 17, 18. 

If this praise be rightly bestowed, the days of Nostradamus 
were the golden age of the law—of its subjects we mean, not of 
its professors—for we suspect that the gains of the latter are 
somewhat increased, by the prolixity and obscurity of statutes. 
What a pity the conquest of England, in 1066, was not a Pro- 
vensal instead of a Norman conquest, that we might have in- 
herited this beautiful and intelligible body of laws! How un- 
fortunate, that a copy of these exceedingly perspicuous ordi- 
nances had not been preserved, to serve as a model for the le- 
gislators of England and America! If no other good conse- 
quence had followed, it would at least have been a delightful 
recreation to look over a collection of statutes, whose meaning, 
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like that of any other compositions, we could comprehend as 
we read, or at most after one or two perusals, instead of being 
obliged to hunt the sense, through pages of verbiage, and a thou- 
sand doublings of expression, in danger every moment of being 
lost in the maze of words, and sent back to begin the pursuit 
anew, and, perhaps, after all our labor, to remain uncertain 
of the true construction. 

The book of Nostradamus, though exceedingly meagre and 
imperfect in most of its details, is the source from which nearly 
all the knowledge we have of the history of the 'Troubadours is 
drawn. Sismondi, in his History of the literature of the south 
of Europe, and other authors who have written of the Proven- 
sal poets, have made a liberal use of its materials. It contains 
the biographies of about eighty of the Provensal writers, who 
flourished between the middle of the twelfth century, and the 
year 1382. ‘This period commences with the time, when Ray- 
mond Berenger, count of Barcelona and Provence, espoused 
Rixenda, or Richilda, queen of Spain, and extends to the end of 
the reign of Joanna I. queen of Naples and Sicily, and countess 
of Provence. This was the most flourishing period—-indeed, 
it was nearly the whole duration of Provensal literature. To- 
wards the middle of the fourteenth century, René king of Na- 
ples, and count of Provence, made an attempt to revive it; 
but the race of the troubadours was extinct, and the invasions 
of the English, which desolated France, left her inhabitants 
little leisure or disposition for the cultivation of letters. It lin- 
gered a little later in Toulouse, and its last steps were in Ca- 
talonia, about the beginning of the fifteenth century.* 

It is, however, an exceedingly curious and interesting pic- 
ture, notwithstanding the looseness of its outlines, and its utter 
want of fulness and exactness, that this little book gives us of 
the age of the Troubadours. It would seem as if there was, in 
the literature of Provence, a presentiment of its early decline, 
and as if it hastened to make amends by its sudden luxuriance, 
for the shortness of its duration. The very air of that country 
breathed the infection of poetry. Illustrious and learned stran- 
gers visited the courts of its princes and nobles, and went 
away poets. Grave jurisconsults opened their mouths in verse : 
gloomy astrologers, laborious mathematicians, and fierce war- 
riors, addressed songs to high-born and beautiful ladies. Pro- 
bably in no age of the world, were men of letters so highly ho- 
nored, or so liberally rewarded, as those who then cultivated 
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the vernacular literature of Provence. ‘The history of the 
Troubadours, is the history of riches amassed and distinctions 
gained, by the successful exercise of their art. It is a circum- 
stance not a little remarkable, that this munificence of patron- 
age and encouragement, which is ordinarily the fruit of a very 
advanced stage of civilization and refinement, should have ex- 
isted at a period when Europe was just emerging from the 
darkness of the middle ages, and that its objects should have 
been those who cultivated the earliest among the modern 
dialects, which assumed any thing like the form of a regular 
language. In speaking of the poets of that age, our author 
says— 

“The greater number of them were men of gentle blood, or 
lords of castles, in love with queens, dutchesses, marchionesses, 
countesses, and other princesses and gentlewomen, whose hus- 
bands esteemed themselves exceedingly fortunate, when our 
poets addressed to them some new song in our Provensal 
tongue. ‘The most honourable recompense which they could 
make the said poets, was to furnish them with clothing, horses, 
armour, and money, which they did with great liberality; for 
which reason the authors often attributed their poems to their 
Meceenases, and to those who bestowed on them honors and 
favors.””—p. 14. 

The love which the poets cherished towards these illustri- 
ous ladies, was generally, if-we may believe Nostradamus, of a 
Platonic nature. It was a sort of poetical worship, which 
clothed the breathings of earthly passion in the terms and ideas 
appropriated to devotion. It was not unusual for the poet to 
address to his patroness, strains secretly intended for some fair 
one of greater charms, but less splendid title, the real object of 
his affections. The lady, however, was always flattered by being 
made the subject of his songs, and the poet was always reward- 
ed. Even when his homage was unwelcome or inconvenient, 
—as when it alarmed the jealousy of a husband, or provoked 
the malicious interpretation of the envious and ill-natured,—the 
poet was not the less well paid for it. The lady, in such cases, 
sent him a munificent present of horses, arms, and money, and 
prayed him, “de se déporter de cet amour,”’ or, in plain En- 
glish, to make love elsewhere, a mandate which the complying 
troubadour, who was generally well satisfied with the conside- 
ration, implicitly obeyed, and withdrew to make his fortune at 
some other court. Many of the ladies, themselves, became 
troubadours ; and among the most extraordinary institutions of 


that or any other age, were the courts of love, which they es- 
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tablished, for the decision of questions relating to a subject al- 
ways exceedingly interesting to the sex, but which, in that age, 
seems to have interwoven itself with all their thoughts, and to 
have become the sole business of their lives. Of these, Nos- 
tradamus gives the following account: 

“The Tencons were disputes of love, between the knights or 
the ladies who composed in rhyme, communing together con- 
cerning some delicate and subtle question of love; and when 
they could not agree, they sent to have them decided by the 
illustrious lady-presidents, who held open and full court of love 
at Signe, and at Pierrefeu, and at other places, who thereupon 
made decrees, which were called Lous Arrests d’Amour, the 
decrees of Love.””—pp. 15, 16. 

From Provence, the spirit of poetical emulation went abroad 
into other countries. ‘The sovereigns of Europe, not only re- 
ceived the troubadours at their courts with great favor and 
distinction, but became troubadours themselves, and composed 
verses in the Provensal language. Among those royal poets, 
we find the names of Frederick II. emperor of Germany, and 
of Richard Cceur-de-Lion. Even the poets of Italy—of that 
Italy which boasts, at the present day, the sweetest and most 
harmonious of modern languages, were in that age troubadours, 
and wrote in the Provensal dialect, their own being consider- 
ed as too barbarous and unsettled for the purposes of litera- 
ture. 

But it was not in verse alone that the troubadours wrote, nor 
were their subjects always love and war. They composed 
books on all the sciences, and topics of knowledge, with which 
Christendom was then acquainted. They were the authors of 
numerous histories of the wars, and other transactions of their 
age. ‘They also wrote works upon the mathematics—a sci- 
ence, which in that age was confounded with astrology—books 
on natural history, treatises upon morals and law, and theolo- 
gical tracts. Among these latter, was one against the Errors 
cf the Arians—contra lerrour dels Arians; written by Peyre 
Raymond lou Proux. It is impossible to know of how many 
keen and effectual weapons of controversy the combatants on 
both sides of the question have been deprived, by the loss of 
this work. 

The Sirvente was a species of poetical composition, which 
one would suppose was invented on purpose to relax the over- 
strained imaginations of the troubadours, after their extrava- 
gant and far-sought panegyrics of the ladies. It was a kind of 
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uttermost bitterness of invective. It was generally levelled 
against the pride, cruelty, and oppression of the princes and 
nobles of Europe. No rank or degree was safe from these at- 
tacks ; lords, dukes, emperors, bishops, cardinals, the pope him- 
self, were denounced in terms of the boldest and most unmin- 
gled censure. The Provensal was then the language of all the 
European courts, and wherever the songs of the troubadours 
were sung, their sirventes also obtained currency. The very 
scandal they contained would make them sought after with 
greater avidity, asa libel is always read with more interest than 
a panegyric. What is extraordinary, in those times of vio- 
lence and of arbitrary power, the satirist, who thus boldly at- 
tacked the wearers of crowns and mitres, seems to have been 
even more safe, than he would now be in many of the govern- 
ments of Europe. From the court of his patron, whom he was 
of course expected to praise, he pointed with impunity the 
hand of scorn against all other princes of the continent. Along 
with some abuse, he told them many truths ; and it is always a 
good omen for the age, when there is any means of conveying 
truth to the ears of the great. 

The rapid decline of Provensal literature, was not less ex- 
traordinary than its sudden growth. After a brilliant exist- 
ence of three centuries, the smiles of the great were withdrawn 
from those who cultivated it; its poets, its historians, and its 
moralists ceased to write ; gather languages acquired consistence 
and regularity, and produced a literature of theirown. The 
works in the Provensal language, were written before the age 
of printing, and existed only in manuscript,—they ceased to 
be generally read,—they were gradually forgotten—and the 
beautiful, rich, and flexible dialect in which they were com- 
posed, became one of the dead languages. Nothing, however, 
that had been gained in the progress of modern literature was 
lost. The spirit of the Provensal poetry passed into that of 
Italy, which followed close upon its decline. The great foun- 
ders of Italian literature, enriched and harmonized their lan- 
guage, by the study of Provensal models, and they have not 
been slow to acknowledge their obligations. to their masters. 
The precise extent, however, to which they were indebted to 
the troubadours, it would be impossible to ascertain, without 
recourse to the remains of the Provensal poets, which exist in 
manuscript, in the great libraries of France. Nostradamus 
gays, that any one who reads Dante, Boccacio, and Petrarch, 
and many other Italian Poets, may see whence they have taken 
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“their beautiful inventions ;”? and in more than one place he 
taxes Petrarch with downright plagiarism. 

Geoffrey Rudel is the first of the troubadours, of whom 
Nostradamus gives any account. He tells a story of his ad- 
ventures almost too romantic for belief, if we did not consider 
the habitual extravagance of the age. It is not to be conceal- 
ed from our readers, that the credulity of Nostradamus some- 
times renders his authority a little doubtful; as, for example, 
where he speaks of one of the troubadours revealing to a 
prince the future events of his reign, and of another finding 
the philosopher’s stone. He seems, however, to have been a 
very honest sort of man; and it is to be observed, that those 
who complain most of his inaccuracy, are those who have 
made the largest use of the materials furnished by his work. 
In the following relation, he is gravely followed by Sismondi, 
and other authors. 

“ Jaufred Rudel, gentleman, was lord of Blieux in Provence, 
a good Provensal poet, and ready in the composition of verse. 
In his youth, he went to the Court of Agoult, lord of Sault, 
who received and entertained him fora great length of time. 
The Count Geoffrey, brother of Richard, King of England, 
coming to Provence, on a visit to Agoult, was greatly taken 
with the virtues of this poet, for the many beautiful and plea- 
sant ballads which he sung in his presence, to the praise of his 
master. Agoult, seeing the affection which the Count bore 
towards him, prayed him to retain the poet in his service, 
whom he received and treated with great generosity, and kept 
him with him a long time, composing verses to the praises of 
his two lords and masters. ‘The poet having heard, by the 
way of certain pilgrims who came from the Holy Land, of the 
virtues of the Countess of ‘Tryppoly, and of her learning, be- 
came in love with her, and made several beautiful songs in her 
praise. And being pricked to the heart with the desire of see- 
ing her, he took leave of Count Geoffrey, who used every 
means in his power to persuade him not to undertake this pere- 
grination, went to sea in the habit of a pilgrim, and, durin 
his voyage, was attacked with a grievous malady, so that those 
who went in the ship, thinking him dead, were at one time 
about to throw him into the sea. And in this condition he was 
earried to the port of Tryppoly, and being arrived there, his 
eompanions let the Countess know of the coming of a sick pil- 
grim; and the Countess, being come on board the ship, took 
the poet by the hand, and he, being told that it was the Coun- 
tess, immediately upon this sweet and gracious reception, came 
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to himself, and thanked her that she had restored him to life, 
and said, Most illustrious and virtuous princess, I do not now 
regret that I must die. And not being able to proceed, his 
sickness returning and waxing more violent, he gave 
up the ghost in the arms of the Countess, who caused him to 
receive rich and honourable burial ina sepulchre of porphyry, 
and caused to be engraved thereon some verses in the’ Ara- 
besque language. This was in the year 1162, about which 
time he flourished. ‘The Countess, being greatly troubled at 
so sudden a death, was never cheerful afterwards. His com- 
panion, named Bertrand d’Allamanon, who was canon of Syl- 
vecane, gave her an account of the virtues of this poet, and 
the cause of his coming; and made her a present of all the 
poems and romances that he had composed in her praise,—the 
which she caused to be written out in fair gilt letters:”? pp. 
23-25. . 

The troubadours seem to have been as ingenious in raising 
subtle questions on any given case, as are the gentlemen of 
another profession at the present day. Itis not, therefore, to 
be supposed, that so extraordinary an adventure as that of 
Geoffrey Rudel would fail of giving occasion to a_ poetical 
controversy and a decision by the ladies—justices of the Cour 
d’Amour. The following is a good sample of these disputes : 

* ‘The Monk of the Golden Isles, in the catalogue he hath 
compiled of the Provensal writers, maketh mention of a dia- 
logue between Gerard and Peyronnet, conversing together, in 
which is agitated a very subtle question, to wit: Whether one 
loveth his lady most when absent or when present? and which 
induceth most strongly to love, the eyes or the heart? And 
many good reasons and examples were adduced in the dispute, 
and among others, the piteous history of Jaufred Rudel ; and 
it was said, in one of the stanzas, that the heart hath lordship 
over the eyes, and that the eyes are of no use in love, unless 
the heart is moved ; whereas, without the eyes, the heart may 
clearly be in love with one whom it hath never seen, as was 
the case with Jaufred Rudel of Savoy. ‘There was also men- 
tioned the case of Andrew of France, who died of love.  Fi- 
nally, seeing that this question was of a most high and difficult 
nature, they sent to the illustrious ladies holding Cour d’ 
Amour at Pierrefeu, and at Signe, (which was a public and open 
court, full of immortal praises, adorned with noble ladies and 
knights of the country,) in order to have a determination of this 
question.”’ p. 26. 


Here is certainly a tolerable array of arguments and cases 
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in point on one side of the question ; and we doubt not that it 
was as ingeniously argued on the other, with an equal show of 
reasonings and authorities. ‘The biographer proceeds to give 
a list of the illusirious and titled dames who composed the 
Court ; but he bas omitted to inform us of the opinion which 
they finally pronounced, and thus the solution of this impor- 
tant question is for ever lost to the world. 

Another troubadour, William of Agoult, seems to have been 
a lover of the good old school, “excellent in all knowledge 
and honesty, an example of a true censor, through all his life 
gentle and moderate, renowned, fortunate, his good fortune be- 
ing always conjoined with virtue ; a man of noble stature, 
pleasing countenance, and venerable ay bearing him- 
self always with a port of uncommon dignity.” He main- 
tained, in his songs, “ that no person ought to be deemed and 
taken for a true and loyal lover, who had not honor in singular 
recommendation before his eyes; that he who is truly in love, 
is always cheerful and of good courage, complaisant to his lady 
in all things, free from all guile and evil intentions, andrespect- 
ing always the frailty of the sex.”? p. 36. Of a similar cha- 
racter, seems to have been Arnauld Daniel, with the addition- 
al advantage of being able to fall in love with whom he 
pleased. 

‘‘ He abandoned the use of the Latin language, and addict- 
ed himself altogether to the vulgar Provensal dialect, on ac- 
count of a gentlewoman of Provence of whom he become 
enamoured, composing in her praise many good ballads in 
every sort of rhyme, which he invented, as well as sextines, 
songs, sirventes, and many other beautiful and i ingenious kinds 
of writing ; without so much as ever naming her, either openly 
or in secret terms. 4nd not being able to succeed in his pas- 
sion, he became enamoured of another lady, the wife of Wil- 
liam of Bouille, whom he named Cyberne, by a secret name ; 
but no one ever had a bad opinion of them, as may be seen by 
the tenor of all his songs, particularly one where he says,— 
that he hears a hundred masses a day, praying, not forthe em- 
pire of Rome, but that his mistress may restore him to life by 
a single kiss—that he is Arnaud, whe embraces the wind, and 
chases the hare with a lame ox for a grey-hound.”’—pp. al, 42. 

One of the strangest stories contained in this book, is that of 
the loves of William Adhemar and tie Countess of Die, which 
is altogether inexplicable upon any theory of the tender pas- 
sion in vogue at the present day. They were both trouba- 
dours, desperately enamoured of each other, and had written 
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verses in each other’s praise. Those of the Countess of Die 
were full of boasts of the beauty and bravery of the gallant 
knight to whom she had given her heart, of his noble extrac- 
tion, unspotted honor, and dexterity in the use of arms. 
These verses Adhemar constantly carried about his person, 
and often sung stanzas of themin the company of knights and 
ladies. With all this encouragement, however, and these as- 
surances that his affection was reciprocated, he contrived to 
fall sick from the violence of his passion. . The Countess visi- 
ted him on his death bed, he kissed her hand, of course, and 
expired. The mother of the Countess erected a splendid 
mausoleum to his memory, on which was engraved the story 
of his feats of arms ; and the Countess herself became a nun in 
the convent of St. Honorius of ‘Tharascon, and died of grief. 

This is a ridiculous story enough; that of Fouquet of Mar- 
seilles is more probable. Fouquet, the son of a rich Genoese 
merchant, being somewhat distinguished by his courage and his 
talent for Provensal poetry, was retained at the court of Beral 
des Baulx, lord of Marseilles, and loaded with favours. The 
return he made for this kindness was an attempt to corrupt the 
wife of his friend and patron, in which however he did not suc- 
ceed. On the death of Beral and his lady, he retired to a 
monastery of the Cistirtian order, was chosen Abbé of Tho- 
rondet in Provence, then Bishop of Marseilles, and finally 
Archbishop of Toulouse. In this last station, he became ex- 
ceedingly furious against heretics, headed in person the war of 
extermination against the Albigenses, about the year 1198, and 
committed murders and robberies innumerable. 

Anselme Faydit was of a more cheerful disposition, and 
rgb he was well satisfied with the quantity and quality of 

is viands, troubled himself very little about controverted 
points in theology. 

“He sung in the very best manner, was a good Provensal 
poet, and composed exceedingly well both the words and the 
tunes of his ballads. He was one who always made good cheer, 
living without care for the future, by reason whereof he lost all 
his substance at dice. He then became a noted comic poet, 
selling his comedies and tragedies for three or four thousand 
livres each, and sometimes more, according to the invention, 
whereby he gained large sums of money. He was so liberal, 
lavish, and gluttonous in his eating and drinking, that he squan- 
dered all that he gained by his poetry, and became fat beyond 
measure. He was at one time in great misery and poverty, 
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not receiving gifts from any person, until Richard King of 
England took him into his service, with whom he remained till 
his death in 1189, receiving many fair and rich presents. He 
married Guilhamone of Soliers,a lady of a noble Provensal 
family, whom he had enticed by fair speeches from a convent 
of nuns in Provence, and carried about with him to the 
courts of princes. She was beautiful, learned, and well in- 
structed in all excellent accomplishments, and sung exceeding 
well the songs that her Anselme made. But on account of the 
dissolute life they led together, she became as fat as he, and 
being overtaken with sickness, died.’’—p. 62, 63. 

Anselme, however, does not seem to have been inconsolable 
for the death of his wife. He wandered from the court of one 
prince to that of another, every where received with caresses, 
and loaded with presents, eating and drinking to his heart’s con- 
tent, jesting, laughing, and singing, and selling his tragedies 
and comedies, which, by the way, were only akind of ballads, 
and died at length ina ripe and corpulent old age. While 
Anselme was thus squandering the gifts of his patrons, Arnaud 
de Marveil was heaping them together. He was a gentleman 
of a decayed family in Provence, who on receiving his edu- 
cation, went to the court of Roger II. Viscount of Beziers, 
where he became enamoured of the Countess, composed ver- 
ses in her praise, and sung them in her presence, but from a 
feeling of modesty, attributed their composition to others. His 
passion for the Countess seems to have been platonic enough as 
respected her person, but less refined and spiritual as respect- 
ed her goods and chattels. He soon saw that he was not likely 
to make his fortune as a singer of other men’s ballads, and, 
‘‘ being constrained by his passion,” as Nostradamus expresses 
it, he avowed himself an original poet, and came out with a 
flaming sonnet, addressed to the Countess, in which he implores 
her to listen to his virtuous addresses, and compassionately 
grant his just demands : 

“This sonnet had so much virtue and eflicacy with the 
Countess, that no longer rejecting the chaste prayers of Arnaud, 
she condescended and listened to them graciously ; wherefore 
she furnished him with clothes, and arms, and horses, and held 
his poems at a high price and value.”’—p. 66. 

Rambaud de Vaqueiras was not so successful with his mis- 
tress. She gave him a little encouragement at first, but after- 
wards withdrew it entirely. 

‘Wherefore Rambaud, moved with poetic fury, made a poem 
in divers languages, to correspond with his unhappy case—say- 
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ing therein, that in like manner as he had changed her opinion 
of him, so he had changed languages. The first stanza was 
written in Provensal, the second in the Tuscan dialect, the 
third in French, the fourth in Gascon, the fifth in Spanish, and 
the final stanza in the said five languages mingled together.””— 
p- 79, 80. : 

' Rambaud survived this paroxysm of poetic fury, and after- 
wards accompanied Boniface III]. Marquis of Montferrat, in 
the fourth crusade against the infidels. The poet signalized 
himself on this occasion, by acts of the most heroic valour, was 
made a knight, and received an important post in the govern- 
ment of Thessalonica. 

Pierre Vidal, or Peyre Vidal according to the Provensal or- 
thography, has been called the maddest Jover and the wisest 
poet among ail the troubadours. | 

‘“‘ He was. a good and sovereign musician, a delectable poet 
in the Provensal language, and the most ready to invent and 
compose that had been known for a longtime. He wasa 
great boaster ; every thing that he saw which pleased him, he 
thought and called his own ; he sung enormous and incredible 
follies of love and of arms, and spoke evil of every body. He 
went to the court of René, prince of Marseilles, a patron of 
the Provensal poets, who took him with him to the Holy Land 
in 1227, where he became enamoured of a beautiful Greek 
lady, and married her. And they made him believe that she 
was niece of the emperor of Constantinople, and that by rea- 
son thereof all the empire of the east belonged to him. And 
he, giving credit to all this, applied all the gold and silver that 
he gained by his poetry, to the building of ships to go the con- 
quest of his vain empire, and changed the imperial arms, gu!es, 
to a trident of gold, giving himself the title of Emperor, and 
his wife that of Empress. He was in love with all the ladies 
he saw, and made love to them all, and offered his services to 
them all. He had such an opinion of himself, that he was 
not ashamed to lay his commands on them, as their lord and 
master, and believed that they were all dying to have him’ for 
their lover, and that he was the most renowned knight in the 
world, and the most heloved of the ladies. In one of his 

songs, he boasts that neither snow, nor rain, nor dark tempests, 

shall hinder him from executing his high and glorious enterpri- 
ses ; and he compares himself to Gawain, in that all which he 
takes or touches he breaks and grinds to powder, and adds, 
that he has only to go the conquest of his empire to make the 
whole world tremble.””—pp. 97, 99. 
Vou. I. 16 
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The poems of Pierre Vidal have been praised for the beauty 
of the sentiment, and the numerousness of the verse. The 
following is his personification of that passion, which divided 
the hearts of the Troubadours with the thirst of military glory. 
The Love of Pierre Vidal is not Love the baby—such as he 
was represented in the pastoral ages and by those who prattle 
of his power and his emblems at the present day, wearing the 
wings of a bird at his shoulders, and carrying a bow, the weapon 
of the earliest times, in his hands. It is Love grown up—the 
gallant and graceful knight—such as he was wont to bow in the 
courts of princes, and combat in the presence of bright eyes 
at the tournament. 


“ The earth was sown with early flowers, the heavens were clear and 
bright, | 

I met a youthful cavalier, as lovely as the light: 

I knew him not—but in my heart his graceful image lies, 

And well I marked his open brow, his sweet and tender eyes, 

His ruddy lips that ever smiled, his glittering teeth betwixt, 

And flowing robe, embroidered o’er with leaves and blossoms mixt. 

He wore a chaplet of the rose; his palfrey, white and sleek, 

Was marked with many an ebon spot, and many a purple streak. 

Of jasper was his saddle bow, his housings sapphire stone, 

And brightly in his stirrup glanced the purple calcedon. 

Fast rode the gallant cavalier, as youthful horsemen ride: 

‘ Peyre Vidal! know that I am Love,’ the blooming stranger cried,— 

‘ And this is Mercy by my side, a dame of high degree ; 

This. maid is Chastity,’ he said, ‘ this squire is Loyalty.’” 


The sketch given by Nostradamus of the life of William Du- 
rant, is not a little edifying,—inasmuch, in the first place, as it 
shows that the one may be a tolerable poet, and yet an excel- 
lent lawyer ; and, in the second place, as it preserves a very 
sound maxim of a very wise man. 

“He was the greatest jurisconsult of his time, and more fa- 
mous than any one who has written after him, as well in the 
theory as in the practice of the law, on account of his know- 
ledge, in which, some have called him the speculator, and others 
the father of practice. In his youth, he applied himself to the 
reading of the best books that could be found, and lived in a 
continual sobriety of life, which was a means of singular effica- 
cy towards the strengthening of his memory. And every one 
was in admiration of the goodness of his memory, for when he 
had read any delectable book in the Provensal, whether it were 
prose or rhyme, he was able to recite it immediately, word for 
word. He held, that gluttony and drunkenness stupified the 
understanding, and altogether offuscated and darkened the re- 
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collection. He made many beautiful poems in praise of a 
lady of the house of Balbs, in the Provensal language, in which 
he was well versed, and an excellent poet. Saint Cesary saith, 
that he often used this sentence, in the advice he gave to plead- 
ers in the courts, when he knew that their cause was weak, 


Mais val calar, 
Que fol parlar. 


Which, being interpreted, signifies—that it is better to be si- 
lent, than to talk idly.”,»—pp. 125—127.: 

William Durant was not the only Troubadour who was a 
lawyer. Lanfranc Sygalle was also of the long robe, “a wise 
and prudent man, a good orator and counsellor, a sergeant at 
law, making an occupation and profession of the laws and of 
arms.’’ Boniface of Castellane followed different maxims from 
those of the grave and severe William Durant. Durant de- 
rived his inspiration from continual sobriety, Boniface from 
the bottle. 

‘‘ It was a wonder to see him when he had well drunken; he 
was agitated with an incredible poetic fury, writing or declaim- 
ing poetry with all the madness of a prophet, sparing no person 
of what degree soever he might be. And in the final couplet of 
the most part of his songs, it was his wont to put these words 
—bouka qu’as tu dich? ‘mouth, what hast thou said?’ As if 
he almost*repented that he had said so much, knowing well 
that his tongue, although he said the truth, might one day work 
him hurt.”’—p. 136. 3 

It does not appear, after all, that Boniface, in the bitterness 
and severity of his satires, exceeds Sordel of Mantua, a trou- 
badour, of whom Nostradamus says, “ that he surpassed in 
Provensal verse, all the other Genoese and Tuscan poets, who 
for the sweetness of our Provensal language, delighted therein 
more than in their mother tongue.”? Sordel was taken into 
the service of Raymond Berenger V. count of Provence, when 
only fifteen years old. Even at that early age, his talent for 
Provensal poetry, gave promise of the high excellence which 
he afterwards attained. There he addicted himself to all the 
studies of the age, and excelled in them all. He disdained to 
waste, like the common herd of troubadours, his talent upon 
the trite and trivial topic of love, but chose subjects of morals 
and philosophy, and in his verses, boldly reprehended the vices 
of the great. On the death of a distinguished Provensal gentle- 
man, of the name of Blachas, or Blacas, he took occasion te 
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compose a satire on the princes of Europe, in the form of a 
lamentation over the dead. 


“J mourn for my lord Blachas, I weep that he is dead— 

That the noblest, bravest spirit of this coward age is fled. 

We cannot call it back—but we’ll keep his generous heart, 

And the craven lords of Europe shall each receive a part. 

Let the Emperor partake, if he would triumph o’er 

The Pope and the Milanese, whose armies press him sore. 

And give the king of France—that youthful king—a share, 

And he may get Castile again—the gem he used to wear: 

But since, in his councils, another rules than he, 

Let him take especial care his mother does not see. 

Give largely to the English king, and he may think, perchance, 

Of Winning back the goodly lands he lately lost in France. 

The monarch of Castile—let him take enough for two, 

Or to rule his dwindled realm will be more than he can do: 

But silently and secretly let him receive his share, 

Lest Portugal should come in wrath, and pull his royal hair. 

Let him of Arragon partake, as largely as he will, » 

That he may clear, from foul disgrace, his courage and his skill, 

Who, leading all his hosts, came on with furious heat, 

Totake Milan and storm Marseilles, and shamefully was beat. 

Give freely to Navarre—that lily-livered thing — 

He was a tolerable count, but makes a sorry king: 

And to the count of Toulouse—that he may see, at length, 

How warlike hands have lopped his realm, and hewn away his 

strength. 

Let the count of Provence take, and think at what a cost 

Of glory and of life, his Sicily was lost ;— 

How, at the sacred hour, when rung the vesper-bell, 

By thousands, in those bloody streets, the sons of Provence fell.”— 
pp. 154, 155. 


Bertrand d’Allamanon wrote a sirvente against the arch- 
bishop of Arles, in which he denounced him, as “ a perverse 
and corrupt man, who believed neither in God, nor the holy 
scriptures, who had grown rich by means of false witnesses, a 

erjured villain, and a disturber of society, who deserved to be 
barat or buried alive.’’ Luco of Grimaud was still more har- 
dy, for he scrupled not to attack the head of the church him- 
self. 

‘“‘ He wrote many comic pieces, full of curses against pope 
Boniface VIII. for which he was severely rebuked by the ma- 
gistrates, so that he was constrained to put them into the fire 
in their presence, and burn them. But being moved with a 
just and laudable fury, which often happeneth to poets, and 
having retained them all in his memory, he wrote them out 
again, amplifying and enriching them, with new taunts against 
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his holiness, and made a present thereof to De Gambateza, 
lieutenant of the king in Provence.”—pp. 180, 181. 

The history of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, is thus briefly des- 
patched by Nostradamus ; | 

“‘ He was the son of Henry king of England, and was elected 
emperor of the Romans. In his youth, frequenting the court 
of Raymond Berenger, count of Provence, last of the name, 
he was surprised with love of Leonora, or Eleanor, one of the 
four daughters of the count, whom afterwards he married. 
While there, be often heard the Provensal poets, who were in 
the train of the count of Provence, recite many beautiful. bal- 
lads, which they sung in their mother Provensal tongue, where- 
in Richard took great pleasure. And, on account of the sweet- 
ness of that language, he amused himself in composing verses 
in it, and delighted in the reading of the beautiful poems writ- 
ten therein. Some years afterwards, he wept beyond sea to 
the conquest of the holy land, with St. Louis king of France, 
and other princes: on his return he was made prisoner; and 
during his captivity he composed many songs, which he- ad- 
dressed to Beatrice, countess and heir of Provence, sister of 
the said Eleanor, complaining that his barons and gentlemen 
left him so long in captivity, without paying his ransom,—say- 

ing, in the second stanza of one of them, 


* Yet, be my liege-men and my barons told, 
That there is no companion of my train, 
So low, so poor, that for the love of gold, 
I’d let him lie unransomed in his chain : 
I tax them not with wrong,—but twice the year 
Has come, and found me still a prisoner here.”**—>pp. 139, 140. 


Another troubadour of illustrious rank, was the count of 
Poitiers, a powerful nobleman, who flourished in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, and not only wrote very tolerable 
poetry himself, but filled all the offices of his court with poets. 





* Or sachan ben mos homs, e mos barons, 
Anglez, Normans, Peytavins, et Gascons, 
Qu’yeu non ay ja si paure compagnon, 
Que per aves lou laissess’ en preson : 
Faire reproch, certas yeu voli non, 

Mas souy dos hivers prez. 


See Sismondi’s History of the Literature of the South of Ewrope, vol. i. 
p- 153. of the Paris edition,—where the whole of this fine poem is given 
in old French, and the two first couplets in the original Provensal, but 
with a considerable variation of the orthography from the quotation in 
Nostradamus. 
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Nostradamus gives some account of eleven of these, but men- 
tions no particulars of importance. Of.one of them, Pystoue- 
ta by name, he preserves only the following conceit: 


** Most cruel lady, yet most fair! 
I would I had a Syrian dove, 
Like that of Mahomet, to bear 
My hourly messages of love : 
Then should’st thou hear of ceaseless sighs— 
Of nights in wakeful anguish past— 
Of secret tears that stain my eyes— 
And thou should’st pity me at last.””»—p. 200. 


_ In the mean time, William of Amalrics, another troubadour 
at the court of the count, was exemplifying the advantage 
which the practical man has over the mere man of theory and 
speculation. Instead of wishing for the pigeon of Mahomet, a 
wish that of course could not be realized—-he contented him- 
self with employing a young damsel, of the name of Arondelle, 
to carry messages to his mistress, ‘‘ who awakened her every 
morning and would not let her sleep.”’ Notwithstanding this 
diligence in his assiduities towards the lady of his heart, and 
the continual composition of verses in her praise, he found 
time, as we are told by Nostradamus, to address a love song to 
the pretty Arondelle herself, and even -to indite several on spi- 
ritual subjects. | 

The rewards, which the troubadours received for the oc- 
casional exhibition of their talent, often throw curious light 
upon the manners of the age. Peter of Auvergne was in the 
habit of exacting and receiving, as the price of his recitations, 
a kiss from the fairest lady in the company. Bertrand de Pe- 
zars and his wife, both troubadours, having recited certain 
poems, full of agreeable flatteries, in the presence of Joanna, 
queen of Naples, and Louis of Tarento her husband, the king 
gave the poet one of his beautiful silk mantles, and the queen 
presented his wife with one of her petticoats of crimson velvet. 
Peter of Ruer was driven to an odd expedient, to provide him- 
self with coin. | 

“ After having loved his mistress a long time, without being 
able to obtain audience of her, because he lacked both money 
and horses, he borrowed the habit of a pilgrim, which the peo- 
ple at that day had in great veneration, by reason of the sanc- 
tity that was therein, and came, during Holy Week, when all 
the world were at their devotions, to a castle near Aix in Pro- 
vence, named Mount St. Reparade. And having spoken to 
the curate and vicar of the church there, and shown them cer- 
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tain papers folded, in his hand, which he said contained a per- 
mission from the bishop, he went into the pulpit on Good Fri- 
day, for want of a better preacher and explainer of the word 
of God, and began to say some little prayers for the dead. 
And then, with a bold front and an unabashed countenance, he 
sung this song of love, for other things he knew not. 


* Alas, to preach or pray avails me not,— 
Nor flower of Eglantine, nor linnet’s lay, 
Nor gladness on the softening breezes brought, 
When God restores to earth the gentle May, 
When the gay fields in early green are clad, 
And even the unfenced wilderness is glad.. 


Ah! little these avail—my vacant eyes 

Wander on scenes that bring me no delight, 
For deep within my aching besom lies . 

A sorrow that consumes it day and night. 
Full gladly would I change this cureless pain, 
For the dark dungeon, and the clanking chain.”* 


‘ And having finished his song, he went on with some exhor- 
tation to the people, who, being greatly moved, wept and sigh- 
ed bitterly, thinking that what they had heard was a prayer to 
the Virgin Mary, or some other saint. And then he sung the 
seven penitential psalms in rhyme, with which they were great- 
ly delighted, and having given them his benediction, he came 
down Som the pulpit, with a downcast countenance, and all in 
rags as he was, placed himself at the gate of the church to ask 


alms. Before going thence, his hat was full of money. And - 


this being done, he returned well clad, according to the fashion 
of those times, to his-lady at Aix, who, seeing him so hand- 
some apparelled, received him with great favour.’’—pp. 182 
—184. 

This Peter of Ruer seems to have been a kind of mocker; 
but Bernard of Rascas, a contemporary, had more respect for 
the religion of his country. The death of a beautiful girl 
whom he loved, weaned him from the vanities of the world in 





* Pauc m’anvalgut mos precs, ny mos prezics, 
Ny jauzimen d’Ausel ny flour d’Eglay 
Ny lou plazer que Dieu transmet en May 
Quand on vey verds lous prats, ny lous garrycs. 


E pauc my val (segon so qu’yeu vey aras) 
u Dol qu’yeu ay, que m’aucy, et m’accor ; 
Ou qu’yeu fussa reclus soubta un gran tor, 
Que sufertar tant greus doulours amaras. 
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early youth. He first applied himself to the profession of law, 
in which he became eminent, and for some years was a judge 
at Marseilles, distinguished alike for his sagacity and equity. 
The prevailing inclination of his mind, however, was to reli- 
gious speculations, in which he became even more celebrated 
than in his profession. He resigned his office, and withdrew 
to the court of the Pope-at Avignon, where he “ passed his 
life among learned and holy men, single, chaste, and hating the 
estate of marriage.’ Here he built and richly endowed a 
magnificent hospital “ for the poor of Jesus Christ.”’ In the 
following lines, given by Nostradamus as a specimen of his 
poetry, the reader will perceive an uncommon greatness and 


sublimity of thought, unless we have sadly marred them in the 
translation: 


* All things that are on earth shall wholly pass away, 

Except the love of God, which shall live and last for aye. 

The forms of men shall be as they had never been; 

The blasted groves shall lose their fresh and tender green; 

The birds of the thicket shall end their pleasant song, 

And the nightingale shall cease to chant the evening long. 

The kine of the pasture shall feel the dart that kills, | 

And all the fair white flocks shall perish from the hills. 

The goat and antlered stag, the wolf, and the fox, 

The wild boar of the wood, and the chamois of the rocks, 

And the strong and fearless bear, in the trodden dust shall lie ; 

And the dolphin of the sea, and the mighty whale, shall die. 

And realms shall be dissolved, and empires be no more, 

And they shall bow to death, who ruled from shore to shore ; 

And the great globe itself, (so the holy writings tell,) 

With the rolling firmament, where the starry armies dwell, 

Shall melt with fervent heat—they shall al] pass away, 

K xcept the love of God, which shall live and last foraye.”"*— |. 
pp. 220, 221. 





* Touta kausa mortala una fes perira, 
Fors que l’amour de Dieu, que tousiours durara. 
Tous nostres cors vendran essuchs, coma fa l’Eska, 
Lous Aubres leyssaran lour verdour tendra e fresca, 
Lous Ausselets del bosc petdran lour kant subtyeu, 
E non s’auzira plus lou Rossignol} gentyeu. 
Lous Buols al Pastourgage, e las blankas fedettas 
Seut’ran lous agulhons de las mortals Sagettas, 
Lous crestas Arles fiers, Renards, e loups espars, 
Kabrols, Cervys, Chamous, Senglars de toutes pars, 
Lous Ours hardys e forts, seran poudra, e Arena, 
Lou Daulphin en la Mar, lou Ton, e la Balena, 
Monstres impetuous, Ryaumes, e Comtas, 

Lous Princes, e lous Revs, seran per mort domtas. 
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We dismiss the work of Nostradamus, with quoting from it 
a single passage of unconscious satire, which escaped the good 
man, while writing the life of the Monk of the Golden Isles, his 
predecessor in the biography of the Provensal poets, and one 
whose character he seems to have regarded with great venera- 
tion. ‘The instance of the monk of the Golden Isles is not the 
last, in which old attachments have been suddenly forgotten 
amid the splendor of new fortunes. 

“ His father, being burdened with many children, and unable 
to provide for them all, caused him to apply himself to learn- 
ing. He became in love witha young lady of the house of 
Serente of Seyne, to the praise of whom he made many bal- 
lads, being 4 good Provensal poet. And seeing himself greatly 
esteemed and caressed by the great, he fell in love with another 
lady of Provence, of the house of Castillon, to whom he also ad- 
dressed many learned and beautiful poems.” —p. 254. 


Art. X].—Address delivered before the American Academy of 
Fine Arts. By Witttam Beaca Lawrence. New-York. 
James V. Seaman. 1825. 


We are great friends to the prevailing practice of delivering 
addresses on all public or anniversary occasions. We see no 
reason, indeed, why these orations may not become as promi- 
nent, as attractive, and as useful a department of our literature, 
as some others of far loftier pretensions. It has been well ob- 
served, that our peculiar form of government provides both 
the occasion and the means of every species and variety of 
popular discourse. Our numerous legislatures, our countless 
courts of justice, our churches, our colleges, our academies, 
our political and literary societies, are perpetually furnishing 
the subjects of interesting’and instructive discussion and debate. 
The readiness with which an audience is obtained to these dis- 
courses, is at once a proof of their interest and their utility. 
He who has curious or valuable knowledge to impart, need 
never despair of finding many who will be eager to ac- 
quire it. We are not in the number of those who so patheti- 
cally deplore the neglect into which certain studies are apt to 





E nota ben eysso kascun: Ja Terra granda, 

(Ou l’Escritura ment) lou firmament que branda, 
Prendra autra figura. Enfins tout perira, 

Fors que l’Amour de Dieu, que touiour durara 


Vow I. 17 
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fall, if not forcibly sustained. On the contrary, we are so 
wicked as to rejoice at the disappearance of a science, which 
cannot flourish in a free country on the natural demand for it. 

_ These remarks will apply, with equal force, to the subject of 
Mr. Lawrence’s address as to the expediency of the general 
practice of delivering addresses. ‘The discourse before us 
contains a brief but comprehensive notice of the progress of 
the Fine Arts, with some remarks upon their tendency, and the 
means of their improvement. Egypt is, of course, first noti- 
ced by Mr. Lawrence ; and his observation, that the monu- 
ments of her arts show rather a criminal waste of national re- 
source, than a sincere love of the works of genius, is a proof 
ofhisgoodsense. To those who reflect for a moment, the mag- 
nificence of tyranny seems as odious as its cruelty, and certainly 
more dangerous, because it throws a treacherous lustre around 
its other hateful attributes. The quotation from Volney is 
beautiful and apposite,* but no republican, we hope, yet re- 
mains to be convinced.—Mr. Lawrence next dilates on the con- 
dition of the Arts in Greece, and shows much discrimination in 
his analysis of their modifying causes. ‘The necessity of deter- 
mining how much was done by the voluntary exercise of genius, 
supported by the patronage of public taste, and how much was 
the effect of arbitrary power; or, in other words, how much 
was natural and salutary, and how much extorted and unjust, 
has never, we think, been sufficiently attended to. The same 
remark applies, with great additional force, to the combined 
effects of power and taste in modern Italy and France. We 
are much disposed to think, that we have borrowed from fo- 
reign writers, an inordinate admiration of these wonderful ef- 
fects of tyrannical munificence. We pay too little regard to 
the oppressions, the exactions, the violation of private rights, 
and the prostration of sacred privileges, which were the unjust 
purchase-money of these splendid fruits of human genius. 
When we Jook upon the “ monuments of the magnificence”? of 
Leo, and Nicholas, and Julius, and Louis, we either do not 
know, or will not recollect, the sweat, the groans, the tears, the 





* We are grieved at the reflection, that it was necessary to harass an 
entire nation for twenty years, in order to construct a vaintomb. We 
lament the injustice and vexation which must have attended the forced 
labour, the transportation, the preparing and putting together of so many 
materials, and are irritated at the extravagance of the despots who 


coinmanded the executjon of these barbarous works.— Voyage en Egypte, 
Vol. I. p. 231. 
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curses, and the blood, of the poor wretches, from whom were 
wrung, by all sorts of artifice and violence, the countless myriads 
which these trophies of imperial vanity have cost. With how 
different an eye shall we look on the works of Art, in our 
own free country, when the day of her glory shall have come in 
the fulness and maturity of time. How proudly shall Ameri- 
can posterity point to the august fabrics which the voluntary 
zeal of patriotism shall have reared. How different the emo- 
tions of the slave, who passes by the palace of a petty despot 
with listless indifference or stupid admiration, and the feelings 
of the freeman, who exclaims, as he gazes on the marble re- 
cord of his country’s glory, “This our fathers did, but at no 
tyrant’s bidding !”’ 

The generosity (as it is called) of princes, is as capricious as 
it is profuse. It may one day be subservient to genius, and 
the next to conquest or corruption. There is no safety 
in the charity, no certainty in the munificence of men, who 
wastefully consume the extorted tribute of their subjects. And 
even when the fiat of the monarch is pronounced, it will not 
always happen that the services of Art will be commanded. 
‘“ ‘Though the papal throne,”’ says Mr. Lawrence, “ has been 
filled by a succession of sovereigns ambitious to perpetuate the 
memory of their reign—though, from this source, a more pow- 
erful patronage has been extended to the Fine Arts than the 
situation of the other states of Italy could afford—and, though 
the most extensive collections of the best productions of anti- 
quity have always attracted to Rome those whose taste and re- 
sources enabled them amply to compensate genius, the capital 
of Christendom has never been distinguished for her native art- 
ists. The restrictions on freedom of discussion, the index ex- 
purgatorius, the interdiction of literary works of the imagina- 
tion, and the various barriers raised to preserve the orthodoxy 
of the Church, seem to have had an influence more efficient, 
in repressing the youthful energies, than even the degradation 
of foreign dependence.” —pp. 28, 29. __ 

Mr. Lawrence has given a slight but interesting sketch of 
the biography of Canova. He opened his Studio at the age 
of sixteen, and came to Rome at twenty-three. “On the re- 
establishment of the old governments, the decree of proscrip- 
tion against learning and genius was not immediately issued. 
The emperor of Austria did not, at once, announce that ‘he 
wanted not learned men, but only faithful subjects,’ nor were the 

rinces, who yield implicit obedience to the mandates of the 
Holy Alliance, then called on to adopt his principles in the in- 
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ternal administration of their governments. Canova was in- 
vested by the Sovereign Pontiff with the .title of ‘ Inspector 
General of the fine arts,’ an oflice chiefly valuable from having 
been created. by Leo X. in favor of Raphael. He was soon 
after enrolled ‘ inthe golden volume of the Capitol ;’ but, when 
Marquis of Ischia, he forgot not that it was to the talents of the 
artist he owed his distinction. In taking his armorial bearings 
from his earliest productions, he acknowledged his obligations 
to his first patron, for whom the statues of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice were executed. The revenue of the marquisate was ex- 
clusively appropriated to institutions established for the im- 
provement of the arts. An object worthy of the expenditure 
of his fortune was the church, which Canova, at the time of his 
death, was engaged in erecting in his native town, and which 
was to afford a specimen of the chastest architecture, while the 
Sculptor proposed to adorn the interior with his own transcend- 
ant productions. When an artist so far surpasses his contem- 
poraries as to silence the clamours of rivals, we can entertain 
hitt:e doubt of the sentence, which impartial posterity will pro- 
nounce.’’—pp. 31, 32. 

There is no part of this discourse which so heartily meets our 
approbation, as that which shows the dependence of all liberal 
institutions upon the freedom and activity of commerce. The 
fatal tendency of all restrictions upon industry and intellect, is 
now generally (we should say with more propriety) universally 
acknowledged, by all enlightened minds. The wealth, which a 
free commerce will accumulate, will go spontaneously to the 
encouragement of the arts. ‘There needs no other patronage 
than this.—'The expenditure of superfluous wealth on the more 
lasting productions of the artist, is ably justified by Mr. Law- 
rence. ‘ Wealth not reproductively used, is expended either 
in luxury or in durable works of taste. The only question is, 
whether it shall be consumed in gratifications which do not sur- 
vive the fleeting moment, or whether it shall be employed in 
those objects that conduce to intellectual and moral culture, 
and which tend to impress an honorable character on the state ? 
Shall we direct our taste to architectural embellishments, to 
painting, and to statuary, or shall we consume our resources 
in corrupting pastimes and amusements ?” 

Mr. Lawrence briefly examines the long-mooted question of 
the influence of government on the arts. We have already 
entered, at some length, upon this interesting subject ; and we 
flatter ourselves we have said enough to show, that whether the 
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arts flourish more or less under a republican form of govern- 
ment, they will, at all events, be better proportioned to the 
wants and wishes of the people. The form of government 
most favorable to their prosperity, is a question of mere (we 
had almost said, of idle) curiosity. The'great point is, the ex- 
tent to which their cultivation is advisable ;and this is best deter- 
mined by allowing them to stand or fall by their own merits, thus 
includmg them in the great maxim of modern policy—laisser 


faire, et pas trop gouverner. 


This address is written in a chaste, correct, and easy style, as 
free from the pompous stiffness of some of our orations, as from 
the flimsy ornament for which othersare remarkable. Mr. Law- 
rence has evidently brought to the examination of his subject, a just 
taste and a sound judgment—qualifications which have secu- 
red him from the trivial common-places and frothy declamations 
into which occasional speeches are very apt to run. The 
essay is, in short, highly creditable to the writer, and will abun- 
dantly repay the reader for the hour spent in its perusal. 


Art. XI].—Alasco. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Martin Ar- 
CHER SHEE. [Accepted by the Managers, but rejected by 
the Lord Chamberlain.] London, 1825. New-York: Re- 
printed. 


We are induced to notice this effusion of the virgin muse of 
Mr. Shee, less on the score of its merits either as a good play ora 
fine poem, than on account of the extraordinary treatment it has 
been fated to receive at the hands of the Lord Chamberlain. 
The anti-constitutional power vested in this officer, is one hap- 
pily unknown in this country. The position in which Great Bri- 
tain is placed, in relation to the great political system of the 
continent, is such that, notwithstanding the comparative free- 
dom of her institutions at home, and her avowed disconnec- 
tion with that earthly Trinity, which denounces as heretical any 
thing short of the most implicit and reverential faith, she is still 
compelled, in a great measure, to submit to the arbitrary prin- 
ciples promulgated and acted upon in Europe since the days of 
the first Cesar. Nor can it ever be otherwise. And it is me- 
lancholy to reflect that, while the purest and the most enlighten- 
ed principles and opinions are daily going forth from the walls 
of her parliament, and finding their way to the hearts of her 
people, that parliament and that people are yet compelled to 
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subscribe to a political faith, every article of which is in direct 
violation of the principles they. profess, and a gross libel upon 
the understandings and the affections of men. With regard to 
the power vested in the Lord Chamberlain, it appears to us that 
there can be but one opinion. We shall therefore content our- 
selves with referring our readers to the preface to Mr. Shee’s 
play, for some very sensible and eloquent remarks upon the sub- 
ject. When: the courtly Addison took the alarm at a certain 
word in a line of Pope’s prologue to his Cato, “ Britons, 
arise!” and suggested the alteration, “ Britons, attend/’’ many 
attributed his fears to the weakness and fastidiousness of a mind 
by no means powerful or original. The true explanation, how- 
ever, we are inclined to believe, might have been sought for in 
the very. clear and thorough understanding and appreciation of 
the political sentiments of the Jegitimate portion of his audi- 
ence; whose displeasure would doubtless have been incurred 
by the radical dissyllable “ 4rise!’’? and would consequently 
have been exerted to proscribe the old Roman, and discard 
him for ever from the boards. We cannot say that we think 
highly of the subject of Mr. Shee’s tragedy. The topic has 
been long since worn out, and has ceased to interest since the 
days of Gustavus Vasa. With little or none of the power of 
that play, it even exceeds it in its rant and extravagant decla- 
mation about liberty,—a blessing which, even an American, 
we trust, may be permitted to say,is more commonly talk- 
ed of than enjoyed. Mr. Shee, in his debut as author, was de- 
termined, if possible, upon making a Az. His hits were too 
‘“‘nalpable” to be relished—his antagonists became angry—and 
his weapon was made to recoil against himself. The sensitive 
Lord Chamberlain took the alarm the moment he saw an En- 
glishman’s name enrolled in the list of such a set of radicals 
as we are presented with in Mr. Shee’s Dramatis Persone. 
And here it is that we are struck with the bad taste, to say the 
least of it, in which the writer’s selection of his subject was 
made. Virginius and Caius Gracchus, two well written and 
very successful plays, by Mr. Knowles, are founded upon the 
same materiel selected by Mr. Shee. But notwithstanding the 
political declamation which pervades every scene of these 
two dramas, they are tolerated, and, we doubt not, even ap- 
plauded, by the stanchest legitimates on the other side of the 
Atlantic. And this for the simple reason, that the persons of 
the drama are known to have lived centuries ago; and the 
scenes in which they acted passed away, (or but dimly recalled 
through the mist of antiquity,) together with the actions them- 
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selves—if great and virtuous actions can .be said ever to pass 

away. Venice Preserved, some scenes of which are cited by 

Mr. Shee in his preface, to show that the freedom of political 

speech has, in one instance at least, been tolerated in Great 
Britain, was written, and first represented, at a time when the 
fabric of the British Constitution was so torn and tossed upon 
the waves of warring factions, that the voice alike of wisdom and 
misrule was drowned amidst the thunder of the storm. But we 
doubt whether Venice Preserved would have been listened to 
at Venice. Instead of the present tragedy, had Mr. Shee pro- 
duced a drama like Otway’s masterpiece, we are inclined to 
think that the age would have been spared the mortifying specta- 
cle of a Lord Chamberlain, seated upon his crimson velvet, with 
a single flourish of his official pen, attempting to settle the limits 
of the intellectual chart, and presuming to prescribe to the wing- 
ed muse of poesy, the exact altitude of her flights, saying unto 
her, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.”’ Our readers will 
perceive that, while we cannot excuse Mr. Shee’s bad taste, 
not merely in the selection of his subject, but in dealing out, 
as profusely as he has done, political sentiments of the most ex- 
travagant nature, we are by no means the apologists of the Lord 
Chamberlain. We think the play should have been permitted 
an audience of the people, whose verdict, we doubt not, would 
have been characterized by a spirit of intelligence, honesty and 
independence. Mr. Shee’s want of taste or talent is one ques- 
tion; but the act of the Lord Chamberlain, whereby he was 
condemned and denied benefit of clergy, we apprehend to be 
another and far more important consideration. We do not, 
however, mean to charge this writer with a want of talent. We 
think his play, particularly when considered as a first attempt, 
a very respectable production in point of composition; and, 
which is far more important to authors and managers, it appears 
to us to be what the connoisseurs in stage effect would call.a 
very “actable’”’ play. Mr. Shee seems, however to be an ad- 
vocate of Miss Baillie’s dramatic theory ; for his play is evident- 
ly written upon a plan, in a great measure, corresponding to her 
own; with this difference, that, whereas Miss Baillie attempts 
to illustrate a single passion in the course of five long acts, Mr. 
Shee works upon as many passions as there are acts im the 
play. Of Miss Baillie’s theory we shall take occasion to express 
our opinion at length in another place. We do not like it, merely 
because it is a system, imposing more restraint than genius will 
endure. Mr. Shee, however, does not make an experiment with- 
out assigning the grounds on which he anticipates success. So 
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far, at least, his play has the-advantage of Miss Baillie’s theory, 
that it is not mere speculation, depending on chance or caprice 
for its success. Let us then attend, for a moment, to what Mr. 
Shee says upon the subject; and see whether his reasons are 
as well founded as he seems to apprehend they are. “In order,”’ 
says Mr. S., “to give an exaggerated and unpicturesque im- 
portance to one or two characters, the rest of the dramatis per- 
son have been flattened to a dead level of insignificance and 
insipidity ; which has made the play, unless where the hero or 
heroine have occupied the scene, a kind of dramatic waste, 
without any object of sufficient consequence to operate either 
as a relief or a contrast to the principal figure.”’ ‘In Alasco,”’ 
proceeds Mr. Shee, “there are at least five parts capable of 
some effect.””> Now we would ask whether Macbeth, or Rich- 
ard the Third, or Venice Preserved, (the best tragedy since the 
days of the great master,) create less interest or sympathy be- 
cause their respective heroes are present to the mind and eye, 
to the almost total exclusion of the rest of the dramatis persone 
from all essential participation in the great action of the drama? 
We apprehend not.. The reverse, in fact, seems to be the case. 
It is somewhere remarked, that “ disordered power, concentered 
within itself to its own destruction, is the height of all tragedy.” 
To this opinion, we venture to say, all, who either think or feel 
deeply, will subscribe. Power must be concentered in order to 
be felt. It ceases to be power the moment it is divided or par- 
ticipated. This holds true in matter no less than in mind. 
The consequence of inattention to, or rather a rejection of this 
truth, has, in the- present as in other instances, been productive 
of—not failure, for no plays succeed better than the melo-dra- 
matic—but feebleness. To require of the mind that it should 
feel an interest (and no small degree of interest either, according 
to Mr. Shee) in the fortunes of five or six persons engaged in 
one action, the performance of which, after all, we perceive to 
devolve upon the energies of a single individual, namely, the 
hero,—for there must be a hero,—is to task the attention be- 
yond the bearance of either nature or reason. Mr. Shee’s 
plan, therefore, appears to us to be founded on an entire mis- 
apprehension of the true sources of our emotions. Let any 
one attend to his sensations upon being told that a whole city 
has been swallowed up by an earthquake, or overwhelmed. by 
an inundation, and he will find them exceedingly indefinite, 
- weak, and unimpressive ; but let him listen to the story of a sin- 
gle individual, whose unaided efforts had been instrumental in 
the achievement of some great event, whether of good or of 
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evil—let him learn his name, and nothing more, and he will find 
his mind very differently, and, we venture to say, far more pow- 
erfully affected. Myriads perished amid the snows of Mos- 
cow, but who ever thought of any but the man—Napoleon! fly- 
ing from the only foe he could not conquer—before whom his 
genius and his valor were alike rebuked. 

We have said enough, we hope, of Mr. Shee’s plan, and will 
now proceed to lay before our readers one or two specimens of 
his style and power of execution. The subject of the play is 
the rescue of Poland from the bondage of the continent. Our 
readers, therefore, may very well anticipate the nature of the 
dialogue throughout. Some alleviation, however, of the hor- 
rors of war and the dryness of political discussion, is afforded in 
the loves of Alasco and Amantha; to whom he is represented 
as having, been betrothed previous to the opening of the play. 

Amantha’s account to Jerome, of a dream she had in the 
castle, while in the power of Hohendahl, affords a very favor- 
able specimen of the author’s powers. 


Amantha. Last night! 

Last night! I saw my mother in my sleep! 
Instant, in breathless terror as I lay, 
My mother’s sainted image stood before me! 
Clear asin life—so plain—so palpable— 
Had I the power to move, I could have touched her. 
With pale and piteous aspect she beheld me, 
And laid her withered hand upon my heart! ~ 
A moment fixed she stood, and gazed upon me, 
With looks of wo and pity past all utterance ; 
Then, bending forward, pressed her clammy lips 
To mine. She spoke, I heard her weii-known voice— 
She then, with solemn action, motioned me 
To rise and follow her ;—compelled by some 
Resistless impulse, I obeyed. She led 
Through lonely avenues and gloomy groves; 
O’er wild and waste; through dismal churchyard paths, 
Where moaning winds and muttering sounds of night 
Make up the talk of tombs.——At length a grave, 
A yawning grave before me, stopped my course, 
And showed, half buried in its loathsome jaws, 
Two desperate men, with most unhallowed rage 
Contending o’er the uncoffined corse within! 
I turned me, shuddering, from the hideous sight 
To seek my mother’s shade ; but she had vanished. 
Again I turned to that dread spectacle ;— 
It was my mother’s grave ! the uncoffined corse 
Was hers ;—the furious men—O God! I saw 
In those ferocious, frantic, fiend-like men, 
My father and my husband! 

Vor. I. ] 8 
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This strikes us as being better than any thing else in the play, 
beginning, middle, or end. Indeed, neither the commencement 
nor the conclusion, afford any favorable matter for extract. John- 
son used to say that he seldom or never read a book through. 
He would generally glance at the contents, and could soon deter- 
mine whether or not it was worth a perusal. ‘This has been, in 
a.great measure, a habit with ourselves; and, accordingly, af- 
ter reading a page or two of the first act of Mr. Shee’s play, we 
turned to the conclusion of the last, and felt a doubt, we must 
own, as to the probability of our being rewarded for a perusal of 
the whole. Most dramatic writers, we believe, have found the 
opening or introduction of the play, one of the most difficult 
parts of the execution. The mode by soliloquy has been adopt- 
ed by many writers, and is generally recommended. Upon 
this point, however, every author will determine for himself. 
Suffice it to say, that the first scene in Mr. Shee’s play, and 
it is an unusually long scene too, is by no means calculated to 
recommend the rest. It is entirely taken up with a dialogue be- 
tween Conrad, the friend of Alasco, and a Polish chief. Alas- 
co’s virtues form the burden of the conference, which, we are 
inclined to think, must have been “sadly borne” by the au- 
dience. Character in the drama, as well as in real life, should 
always be left to develope and illustrate itself in action. Be- 
fore we know a man, to hear him extravagantly lauded by ano- 
ther, is calculated to make about as much impression as though 
we were to hear him praise himself. It may, in fact, have an 
unfortunate effect, by raising anticipations which, however per- 
fect he may be, are rarely realized in the conduct of any human 
being. This caution, however, involves no obligation, on the 
part of the author, to conceal, as is sometimes the case, all pre- 
vious knowledge or insight from the audience into the character 
and history, whatever it may be, of the hero or the heroine. 
But the more briefly this is done, the better. And here brevity 
reminds us that we have been any thing but brief ourselves ; for 
which offence we beg pardon of our readers. What we have 
said of the merits of Mr. Shee’s play has, we hope, been favor- 
able on the whole. It may not be the most Shakspearean dra- 
ma of the age; but it is, at least, worth all the wretched trash 
with which the meek and enduring audiences of the British capi- 
tal are daily and hourly afflicted, in the shape of Asiatic, melo- 
dramatic, and grand operatic performances, by the Messrs. Di- 
mond, Dibdin and Company. | 
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Art. X1i.—Memoir read before the Historical saan, | of the 
State of New-York, December 31, 1816, by Ecsert Benson. 
Second edition. Jamaica. 1825. 


It is certainly no slight evidence of the intrinsic merit and 
the popularity of this little volume, that notwithstanding 
the neglect of reviewers for nine years past to notice it, and in 
spite of the attempts of the New-York Historical Society to 
weaken its authority, by denying the sanction of that ancient 
and flourishing. institution to its publication, it has neverthe- 
less forced its way through all the difficulties and trials of a first 
edition, and now makes its appearance in the shape of a se- 
cond, with notes. All this is certainly somewhat in contradiction 
to the author’s Latin motto prefixed to his notes, which asserts 
that none read his writings, because some do not relish the 
subject, and others are not fond of being censured. It tmust 
be admitted, however, that the latter position very naturally 
accounts for the neglect evinced by the Historical Society, for 
the author does indeed handle’them very roughly in Note No. 
i. ; and he imputes their hostility to a dislike on their part to re- 
ceive instruction, though they had the grace, it seems, to pass a 
vote of thanks for the bitter though salutary pills he compelled 
them to swallow. 

The subject of the memoir is names; chiefly the names of 
places in that portion of our country once held by the Dutch, 
and by them called Nieuw Nederlandt ; and the learned author 
has extended his investigations to rivers, mountains, islands, 
fishes and families. Lét it not be presumed, however, that he 
has merely furnished a catalogue of names, with the derivation 
or etymology affixed to each; he has done much more—he has 
embodied in his nomenclature a rich mass of amusing anecdotes 
and curious facts, 

“ Picked from the worm-holes of long vanished days, 
And from the dust of old Oblivion raked ;” . 
and connecting and combining these in a manner peculiar to 
himself, he has woven a tissue of arabesque truly original and 
inimitable. In his own words, 


‘The Memoir is to be considered as a piece in the loom ; and the sub- 
ject, as professed, Vames, to serve only “ as the warp for the interwoven 
woof ;” and, to compare small things with great, in the famous weaving 
match of old, the fair websters had, probably, the like warp—* the skill 
of the GoppEss-one appeared in the woof; and the four lessons, the 
finish of the ‘work, decided her victorious.” I trust there will not be 
found, in my piece, a lesson, whether, as sentiment, and not just ; or, as 
hint, or hit, and not fair.”—p. 92. 
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A great many ingenious speculations are td be met with in 
these pages, on men and things in general, which are not to be 
found any where else, besides a good deal of law, politics, and 
divinity. But more than all, there is a vein of sly satire and 
subtle irony pervading the work, which keeps the attention 
continually awake, and excites the curiosity of the reader, in an 
uncommon degree, to discover the bearing and application, and 
sometimes even the meaning of it. ‘That there is a meaning, how- 
ever, and a profound one too, the reader may always féel assu- 
red. It may seem very obscure at first, like the dura mope can 
ubre of Friar’ Bacon ; but it will come to light at last, he may 
depend upon it, and with a vengeance too. We ourselves, sa- 
gacious critics as we are, have been not a little puzzled to solve 
one or more of the author’s enigmatical sentences, but have 
scarcely ever failed, by means of hard and deep thinking, to 
find-out the pith and purport at last. We have still, however, 
a little doubt as to the two following passages : 


‘¢ He was a Dutchman, and doubtless penned the passage in assevera- 
tion of their title to the river as the first discoverers of it; and it does not 
require an attendance of a whole half century on courts of justice to 
learn, that where interest, or wish, or not less ill than good will, or even 
only the vanity of narrating, to show we know something not known to 
others, or the absence of heed, or any other of the varieties of human 
frailty, there how sparing of belief.”—p. 22. | 

“The father, a mechanic of the humblest order, a son of St. Crispin, 
alike ready to serve a customer, whether to mend or make, and so never 
above his business, and so, all sense ; in morals, all worth ; and so, if I may 
be permitted in a play on the word, and in an allusion to his vocation, 
‘no rest or residue of him leather.’ ”—p. 45. 


One would almost imagine our author had made himself fa- 


miliar with the pleadings of the two eloquent advocates, who - 


pronounced such learned and lucid speeches before the re- 
nowned Pantagruel. The fact is, a great portion of the me- 
moir, like the whimsical writings of Rabelais, is a piece of 
comic and serious satire on the follies, vanities and stupidities of 
the present generation. The very motto in the title page” 
sounds the alarm, though in a strain so equivocal, that the un- 
suspecting reader finds himself bit by the fly, while he is calm- 
ly listening to its ‘“* buzzing melody.” 

It cannot be denied, however, that apart from its satire, this 
little volume contains a great deal of traditional lore relating 
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to the origin of local names, and not a few historical and poli- 
tical facts that are new and worthy of notice. We will give a 
page or two of extract, and begin with our own island. 


“ Our island of Manhattan, or as pronounced by the Dutch, and spelt 
by the whites of New-England, and both prefixing the article the, Manha- 
does ; and the like observed by Stuyvesant in his answer to the summons 
to surrender, ‘the Manhattans,’ and in the articles of capitulation, signed 
at the governor’s Bouwerik, Farm, still in the family, the road or lane 
leading to it, known as the BouwertscHeE LaENING, corrupted to Bow- 
ery-Lane, now Bowery-Street, the town and the inhabitants are men- 
tioned as the ‘ town of Manhattans,’ ‘the town of the Manhattoes,’ ‘ the 
townsmen of the Manhattans.’ | 

“A marsh or swamp extended across the island, from’ between where 
Canal-street terminates at the North river and the space of the shore of 
the Fast river, the portion of Cherry-street between James and Catha- 
rine streets. Cherry-street, so called from being laid through a public 
garden, with a bewling-green in it, called Cherry- Garden, having a front 
on the East river of 384 feet, and extending in the rear to the meadew 
of Wolvert Webbers, the property of Richard Sacket, Maltster ; the west- 
ern side of his malt-house the line of the eastern side of Roosevelt-street 
there. James-street, called after Jacosus, James, Roosevelt, and Ca- 
tharine-street, after Catharine, the wife of Hendrick Rutgers, proprie- 
tors, at the time, of the grounds through which they were laid. 

*‘ There was a large pond, or Kotick, in the marsh, about midway be- 
tween Broadway and Chatham-street, and a stream, or ‘ rivulet,’ froin it, 
running eastward, and crossing Chatham-street, between Péarl and 
Roosevelt streets, and there a bridge over it. The English pronounced 
the word Kotex, as if consisting of two syllables, Koi-.icx, and the wa- 
ters, from the adjacent high grounds collecting in it, an etymologist, not 
long since, chose to imagine the true original name to have been an 
English one, Collect; and, the pond having lately been filled up, thence 
the name of a street passing over the space it occupied, Collect-street.”— 

pp- 11, 12. 

The venerable author, after merely mentioning the mysteri- 
ous and fearful name of the devious creek at King’s Bridge, 
without venturing to explain its origin, passes on to Hell-Gate, 
and relates, in an amusing manner, the change attempted to be 
made by modern refinement, in the long established name of 
that perilous strait. The industrious fraternity of newspaper 
editors will do well to read this page, where they may meet 
with a hint or two that may be serviceable to them. 

“The passage between Long-Island and Great Barn Island, the Dutch 
called Het Hexxe Gat, corrupted to Hell-Gate, and finally to Hurl- 
Gate. I have shown what Gat imports in Dutch, when used as in the pre- 
sent instance, so that HELLEGaT may be interpreted either Hellgut, or 
the Gut of Hell. De Laet, in his Latin work, has it Infert os. Whena 
ferry was, within a few years since, about to be established from Hoorn’s 


Hoecx to Long-Island, and a dock being necessary for a landing, or 
stairs, the persons employed to build it, having finished it, a duty of hu- 
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manity still remained, the traveller was to be directed in the right way ; 
they accordingly put up a hand or guide board, where the road turns off 
from the main road, with the direction coarsely painted on it, no matter 
how coarsely, it was plain enough for all to read it, ‘THE RoapD TO 
Horveate Ferny,’ and this is.the origin of the name Hurlgate. That 
they should be offended at the first syllable in the name Hellgate, may 
perhaps be accounted for: they may have considered the use of it, un- a 
less in open reprehension of themselves, or in rebuke of others, as naugh- rs 
ty, having been so trained in their youth ; or they may have been appre- a 
hensive, that being too familiar with the name, might tend to render the “4 
place too familiar, and so take off from the dread of it; but why they 

should adopt hurl as the substitute cannot be conceived, inasmuch as a 
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gate, so far from hurling or hurrying us through, may, at times, perform z 
ta us one of the best offices of a friend, to stay or check us in our career , 
of more haste than good speed. Perhaps the dockbuilders never thought & 


so far ; and I am fearful, that however inclined we may be to find a mo- 
tive for them, we shall, after all, be obliged to say, that when they un- 
dertoek to amend the name, they went beyond their dock. But the per- 
sons most to blame are the editors of our public papers. It will be ac- 
knowledged they have it in their power to give currency—limit it - 
for the moment to names; it ought, however, to occur to them, that all 

power implies trust for the due exercise of it; and they speak as familiar- 

ly of going, and coming, through Hurlgate, as they do of going out of, 

and coming into, Sandy Hook. I pray, however, I may not be consider- 

ed as taking it upon me to be their’ censor—far different from it ; for not- 

withstanding the carpings of some, who love to be ever finding fault, that, 

not unfrequently, their facts are not the fact, their reasonings not logic, 

their praise sickening, their dispraise, as to the manner of it, the reverse 

of good manners, their wit, omitting to remember ‘ that mediocrity in wit © 

was never permitted in any,’ their best excuse ; and notwithstanding the 

sneers of others, that at times they are so sententious, so sagacious, so 

profound, as to be wonderful, I say, and say it with sincerity, may they 

flourish ; without newspapers, numerous and free, we are without Liber- 

ty ; the growth even of weeds indicates soil and season ; I, however, pre- 

fer another illustration more courteous and not iess apt—the richest har- 
vest must have its straws to sustain it. The English Hellgate has been | 
so long peaceably in possession, I am content it should remain so, I have 
no desire to go back either to Dutch language or Dutch law; not to the 

one because not better than the English, nor to the other, because not so 

good. The-Dutch took the civil law of Rome; there they erred ; they 

should have taken the common-law of England.”—pp. 33—35. 


See BOP die: 








The worthy and venerable author is well known for the ser- 
vices he has rendered his country, as a statesman, a legislator, 
an advocate, and as a learned and upright judge. He has ever 
been a vigilant and zealous guardian of the rights and interests 
of his native state, and ‘ Ne quid respublica detrementi cape- 
ret,” has ever been his motto. . But in the republic of letters, 
his services, unfortunately for his fame, have been by no means 
sufficiently appreciated, though from his Latin quotations, and 
classical allusions, it is evident that he is no stranger to the Ro- 
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man poets and historians. With the history of his own coun- 
try, no American is more conversant ; and from the copious 
store of facts and anecdotes connected with the events of the 
revolution which he possesses, it might naturally be supposed, 
that memoirs of his own times would prove to bea work highly 
entertaining and interesting. But it is to be hoped he will not 
undertake to write them himself; for his good old-fashioned 
manner will appear to the eyes of modern readers so queer and 
grotesque, that, with a levity, characteristic of the admirers 
of the style a la mode, they will pay no attention to the excel- 
lence of the matter. . 

It is with feelings of deep regret, and with no little astonish- 
ment, that we find so respectable a man as Judge Benson, at 
this period of time, affecting to sneer at the character and cele- 
brity of the illustrious Franklin. He ridicules the idea of giv- 
ing his name to an American-man of war, because Franklin, he 
intimates, was of a tame and pacific temper ; and he insinuates, 
that in other respects, “his name cannot signify any quality of 
excellence’in the object that bears it!” 


Sic fatur senior ; telumque imbelle sine ictu 
Conjicit. 

Now this assault is petty in the extreme,- quite peta of 
the judge, and utterly incompatible with those feelings of ge- 
nerous pride and magnanimous patriotism, which every Ameri- 
can should delight to cherish. ‘The name and fame of Frank- 
lin are so associated and blended with our country’s glory and 
renown, that we are at a loss to understand how any man, not 
an enemy to the cause of American independence, can have 
the heart and the hardihood to make so wanton anattack. But 
it is not necessary for us to vindicate the fame of Franklin—of 
him who, in the language of one of the most eloquent orators 
of Europe, was “ one of the greatest men that ever served the 
cause of philosophy and liberty.”’ It is protected by a shield 
that the bolts of detraction, even though hurled by the veteran 
arm of Judge Benson, will strive in vain to pierce. 
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Art. XII].—The Mathematical Diary, containing New Research- 
es and Improvements in Mathematics ; with Collections of 
Questions, &c. dc. In Quarterly Numbers. Conducted by 
Rospert Aprain, LL. D. Professor of Mathematics and Na- 
tural Philosophy in Columbia College, New-York. Nos. I, Il. 
New-York. James Ryan.* 1825. 


We have attentively examined the first and second numbers 
of the above little work, and feel convinced that it will abun- 
dantly deserve all the success which, under the auspices of 
the accomplished mathematician who conducts it, it has a very 
fair prospect of attaining. Its object is to furnish to all those 
who have a fondness for mathematical: pursuits, a convenient 
vehicle for their inquiries, speculations, and, at the same time, 
to excite the curiosity, and stimulate the industry of the con- 
tributors by proposing, in each number, a variety of interest- 
ing questions adapted to all capacities and tastes. These ap- 
peals to the ingenuity of students are known to have a power- 
ful influence in promoting application and inquiry ; and in this 
respect, mathematics has an obvious advantage over every 
other branch of human science. 

In order that the method of mutual interrogation may be 
useful, it is absolutely necessary that the questions should 
be rendered interesting; and this is never so well effect- 
ed, as when they are such as lead to definite and demon- 
strative solutions. Questions of this sort have all the cha- 
racteristic interest of enigmas and games of calculation, with 
the great additional attraction derived from a consideration 





* We take this opportunity to recommend to mathematical instructors, 
Mr. Ryan’s Elementary Treatise on Algebra. It appears to be prepared 
with great care and discrimination, from the very best sources, preserv- 
ing such of the materials of his authorities, as are best calculated to ren- 
der the book at once practically useful, and theoretically accurate; and 
keeping out of view such specuiations, as would only lead the student 
from the line of progress, rendered necessary by our modes of education. 
Besides a great deal of valuable matter, not to be found in the treatises 
generally in use, Mr. Ryan’s book contains an appendix, by Dr. Adrain, 
exhibiting an algebraic method of demonstrating the propositions in the 
fifth book of Euclid’s Elements, according to the text and arrangement 
in Simson’s edition. Notwithstanding all that has been said of the force 
and perspicuity of geometrical demonstration, we cannot help believing 
that the experience of teachers will convince them, that the fundamental 
principles of ratio and"proportion, may be far more effectually taught by 
the simple system here laid down, than by the tedious and verbose methods 
commonly pursued. 
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of the value of their results, Accordingly we find, that in 
proportion to the number who cultivate the science, more 
mathematical journals have been well supported than any 
other kind of periodical work whatever. The English Ladies’ | 
Diary was commenced in 1704, and has continued without 
interruption to the present time. The Gentlemen’s Diary, 
the Mathematical Repository of Leybourn,the Miscellanea 
Curiosa of Dr. Hutton, the Mathematical Companion, and the 
Belfast Almanac, are also instances of successful journals, sup- 
ported by the peculiar interest which mathematical specula- 
tions possess, for those whose tastes and habits incline them to 
such studies. Even in this country, where abstract science 
has never been much cultivated, several publications have 
from time to time appeared, which have fallen through, rather 
from mismanagement, or want of perseverance, than from 
want of adequate support. We are, therefore, glad to see 
another effort made to facilitate the prosecution and general 
dissemination of mathematical science, because we are con- 
vinced that there exists a natural demand for this kind of 
knowledge, quite sufficient to meet the proposed supply. 

The articles in No. I. of the Mathematical Diary, are, first, 
an Essay on the Rectification and Quadrature of the Circle, a 
curious and by no means unimportant subject, which the editor 
of the journal (for to him we venture to ascribe the paper) has 
discussed with great clearness and ability. The historical ac- 
count of the successive efforts made by geometricians to square 
the circle, as it is called, will prove interesting even to the un- 
initiated reader. We look with much impatience for the pro- 
mised continuation of this essay, and particularly for the new 
method of approximation, to which the present paper seems 
intended as an introduction. The second article is a review of 
Venturoli’s Theory of Mechanics, giving an outline of its plan, 
and a concise enumeration of its merits. ‘The writer points 
out, in the fifth chapter of the book, a curious oversight, which 
seems to have escaped the notice of thetranslator. These ar- 
ticles are followed by a list of twenty well selected questions 
of various degrees of difficulty, and in different departments of 
the science. 

Number II. contains the solutions to the questions of No. I. 
with eighteen new questions to be resolved in No. III]. The 
solutions to the thirteenth of No. I. requiring the greatest rec- 
tangle inscribable in one of the nodi of a given lemniscate, (a 
very pretty problem, by the way, and which we are very glad 
to see extended to the higher orders of lemniscates,) are by 
Vor. I. 19 
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Professor Strong, of Hamilton College, and Dr. Bowditch, of 
Boston. The answer, by the editor, to the sixteenth question, 
is recommended to the attention of teachers of navigation. It 
shows conclusively that the fundamental stating of plane sail- 
ing is erroneous, when the actual figure of the earth is taken 
into consideration, or else, that the term, difference of latitude, 
must be wrested from its only true and appropriate meaning. 
Professor Strong and Dr. Bowditch sent the only solutions to 
the nineteenth question, (by Professor Adrain,) requiring the 
nature of the curve described by a body projected obliquely 
along a given inclined plane, when the resistance is uniform.* 
Dr. Bowditch’s solution is a master-piece of science, taking 
up the question on its fundamental principles, without the aid of 
formule previously demonstrated, and pursuing it with admira- 
ble ingenuity through all its modifications, varieties, and con- 
sequences. The prize solution to a very elegant question in 
plane geometry, proposed by Mr. Fleming, is also by Dr. Bow- 
ditch, and is a fine specimen of skilful geometrical analysis. 
The questions in No. I]. are marked by the same variety of 
difficulty, as those of No. I. Some of them are so easy as to 
be within the reach of the least experienced analyst, while 
others rise to the more elevated regions of the science. Among 
the latter, we may remark the extension of the thirteenth ques- 
tion of No. |. to a higher order of lemniscates, and a beauti- 
ful prize question by Professor Adrain. A mathematician’s 
genius, it is said, is sometimes as well shown by his questions 
as by his solutions. Certainly no one, who has any preten- 
sions to science, will read the question we have last mentioned, 


without being forcibly struck with the speculative ingenuity of 


the proposer. 
We need scarcely repeat, that the Mathematical Diary has 
our best wishes for its success. 


Art. XIV.—The Duties of an American Citizen. Two dis- 
courses delivered in the first Baptist Meeting House in Boston, 
on Thursday, April 7, 1825, the day of public fast. By 
Francis Waytanp, jun. Pastor of first Baptist Church in 
Boston. Boston. James Loring, 1825. 





Tues discourses are an example of those speculations, which 
are daily growing more and more common, both in this country 





—i 


* It isa little singular thatthis case of uniform resistance, (of friction 
for example,) although it is the only one of any practical use, has been 


altogether overlooked by the English mathematicians, 
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and in Europe, respecting the intellectual, political, and moral 
progress of the age. The great impulse communicated to so- 
ciety at the revival of letters, and which has never ceased to act, 
but has continually increased in activity and strength, is now 
grown so rapid and powerful, as to make itself felt by the most 
inattentive observer. Formerly we were in the habit of com- 
paring large portions of time with each other—the ancients 
with the moderns, the days of Grecian and Roman civilization 
with the middle ages, and these again with the age which has 
succeeded them. Now we do not content ourselves, with even 
comparing century with century,—we cannot be satisfied with- 
out noting the changes of society from year to year. 

The denomination of Baptists, to which Mr. Wayland 
belongs, although numbering among its divines some very 
learned and able men, has been accused, and with some ap- 
pearance of reason, of neglecting, and even of discouraging, the 
acquisition of general literature among its clergy. To this 
charge, if it be well founded, Mr. Wayland is an honorable 
exception. It is delightful to see such a man laying aside, fora 
time, the peculiar dialect of his sect, and entering into the dis- 
cussion of subjects, connected with the general welfare and 
happiness of the community. This he has done in the present 
instance with great ability. From considering, in the first place, 
the present intellectual and political condition of the nations of 
Europe, he passes to the examination of our own relations with 
the old world, and thence deduces the duties, which, as citizens 
of the United States, we owe to our country, and to the pre- 
sent age. 

Mr. Wayland rightly divides the inhabitants of Europe into 
two great classes—those who support a government of will, 
and those who desire a government of law—the enemies and 
the friends of political and religious toleration. It seems to us, 
however, that he has fallen into some inaccuracy, in denomi- 
nating the former the Catholic, and the latter the Protestant 
party. Itis not always ameng the Protestants that the con- 
science is left free, nor is the enlightened Catholic the necessary 
enemy of toleration. No particular set of doctrines is certain 
to protect a people against civil or religious despotism. The 
tyranny which oppresses the Catholics of Ireland is as wicked 
and inexcusable, as that which crushes the liberals of Spain. 
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Art. XV.—Scena Quarta dell’ Atto Quinto di Adad, Poema 
Drammatico, del Signor Giacomo A. Hittuovuse. Tradot- 
ta in Verso Italiano da L. Da Ponte. New-York. Stam- 
patori Gray e Bunce. 1825. 


Tuis is an Italian translation of the fourth scene of the fifth 
act of Mr. Hillhouse’s last drama. Mr. Da Ponte has shown 
great taste and judgment in the selection of this scene, because, 
besides its intrinsic merit and independent interest, it exhibits in 
one view most of the characteristic features of the author’s 
style and manner. Our readers will recollect that this is the 
part where Hadad, with all the ardor and eloquence of love, 
urges Tamar to desert her father’s court, and fly with him to 
some ‘“ far peaceful shore.” The whole of this scene is ren- 
dered with remarkable fidelity, fluency, and force. The design 
of the original is fully seized by the translator, and its spirit 
extremely well sustained. What is remarkable, and very unu- 
sual in versions from the English, there is something very Ita- 
lian in the whole effect of this translation. This is partly to 
be ascribed, to what was probably an unintentional approach 
on the part of Mr. Hillhouse, to the Italian dramatic style, and 
partly to the address of the translator, who has so well availed 
himself of this resemblance, that scarcely a trace of foreign 
manner is left in what he has done. The lines enumerati 
the unearthly splendors with which Hadad seeks to tempt the 
wondering and agitated gir’, are beautifully rendered ; and, in- 
deed, throughout, Mr. Da Ponte shows himself completely mas- 
ter of that portion of his art, which consists in rising and sub- 
siding with the inequalities of his author. Hadad’s description 
of the progress of his passion, has all the fire and fervid vehe- 
mence of the original. 


“ Adad. Alle porte . 
Della Citta affollate io pria ti vidi, 
Nel memorabil giorno, in cui giungesti 
Da Geshur, fior vermiglio, a canto al Padre, 
Salutando con lagrime e sorrisi 
Gerosolima tua ; te fin d’ allora, 
Benché tenera d’anni, amai; tuoi passi 
Invisibil seguii, presso al tuo letto 
M’ aggirai fra tuoi sogni, e di soavi 
Voluttuose imagini gli empiei. 
Io su tue rosee guance, io sul tuo seno 
Turgidetto vegliai, mentre le mie 
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Lucide visioni s’ aggiravano* 

Per Ja tua fantasia: felice io m’ era, 
Fino ch’ ospite tuo questo divenne 

Vie pid fresco d’ Adon fatale Assiro. 
Ah quai fur Je mie pene allor che vidi 
Tue conscie gote, e i guardi amor-spiranti ! 
Non seducente sogno a te pid giunse, 
Non nuova illusion, non arte mia. 

L’ agonie dell’ inferno allor conobbi, 
E mi strussi nel foco, e in sen la punta 
Dello scorpio sentii.”—pp. 11, 12. 


The translation of the rest of this fine scene is equally well 
executed. The spirit’s thrilling narrative of his own daring 
crime, and Tamar’s amazement, horror, grief, and desperate 
abjuration of his love, are given with all the power and passion 
of the English poem. The following concluding lines are stri- 
kingly dramatic : 


‘Tam. Ma ben or ti conosco, e abbiuro, ed odio 
Pid di quanto t’ amai, senza sapermi 
Che |’ amor mio per te fosse un delitto. 
Spero in Dio! chiamo Dio! 
Ad. (con furor demoniaco.) Basta! avrem tempo 
Di garrir pei—vieni or con me—Costei 
Madre non fia dell’ incarnata Prole 
Che noi temiam! 
Tam. Ahi salva me—me salva, 
Oh gran Dio di Giacobbe, e di Davidde !”—p. 16. 


Of the mere style, it is scarcely necessary to speak. The 
language is eminently poetical throughout, reminding us alter- 
nately of Zeno, Metastasio, and Monti, with now and then a 
verse which Alfieri might have written. We have not been able 
to detect in the translation, a single deviation from the general 
purity of the translator’s language ; and it is, no doubt, this re- 
markable exemption from the prevailing vice of Gallicism, that 
makes, by the contrast, even the pardonable “ mi lusingo”’ of 
the dedication, strike us asa blemish andan oversight. We can- 
not conclude without expressing our regret, that the beautiful 
language of Italy is not yet sufficiently cultivated among us, to 
induce Mr. Da Ponte to give to the whole of Mr. Hillhouse’s 
poem, adress, which, judging from the specimen before us, 
would set off its numerous beauties to the greatest possible ad- 
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A LITERARY TRBIFLER. 


Tue class of literary triflers is not by any means numerous 
in our country. I speak of those who are so, not casually, and 
in the intervals of business, but of those who are so by constant 
habit, and by profession. The genius of our nation is so prac- 
tical—the men of education among us are so generally distribu- 
ted among the learned professions, and other pursuits which re- 
quire diligent occupation—that an instance of an individual, 
giving up his time and faculties to the mere toys and accidents 
of science and literature, is actually a sort of phenomenon. 
One of these, however, has lately fallen under my observation, 
and I am going to give the world his description. 

A few years since, I had occasion to make a journey through 
the middle states. For the sake both of economy and expedi- 
tion, I travelled in the stage coach. Contrary tomy usual for- 
tune in such cases, (which is, to be crammed so closely among 
a crowd of passengers, that I am denied all use of my limbs while 
in the coach, and find that I have almost lost power to use them 
when I get out of it,) I had, for the whole first day, no compa- 
nion. I was delighted with this circumstance, which seemed to 
me a dispensation from inconvenience and impertinence, and 
gave me an opportunity of pursuing my own silisetione without 
interruption. I formed plans for the transaction of my business 
when I should arrive at my place of destination. I looked on 
the face of nature, as it lay in the deep verdure of summer, and 
watched the continual changes inthescenery as we passed. I spe- 
culated on the difference in the soil and productions of the differ- 
ent districts through which I was travelling. I whistled, sung, 
lolled on the three seats of the coach, and when I wished to hear 
another human voice than my own, I put my head out of the 
window, and talked to the good-natured driver about his horses. 

The next morning I had the prospect of passing another day 
in the same manner. IJ was still alone, but solitary travelling 
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had lost its novelty, and with it many of its charms. The hours 

followed each other heavily, the coach seemed to move with a 

mélancholy slowness, and I began fairly to wish myself at the 

end of my journey. All whom I passed looked coldly at me, 

or only looked at the horses, and I could not recognise a sin- 

gle countenance that I had seen before. I attempted to talk to 

the driver, a fellow in a red bottle nose, and eyes that looked 
ruefully through a scarlet border; but either he had not taken 
his morning dram, or had drank too much over night, and his 
replies were quite laconic and not very civil. Every habitation 
that ] passed increased my melancholy ; for it reminded me of 
glad looks, and the greetings of friends, and of fireside enjoy- 
ments in which | could not participate. ‘The world seemed to 
me a dreary, comfortless kind of place; and I would have given 
the whole of it to have seen even the old cur that used to follow 
me in my walks, or the cat that slept by my kitchen fire. Then 
came a vision of dear faces that I had left behind me, and their 
parting words sounded in my ears. I counted the miles that 
must be travelled before I finished my journey. I looked at 
the road that lay before me ; it seemed stretching to an immea- 
surable distance. The interval that must elapse before my re- 
turn swelled to an age, an eternity ; and the lumbering coach, 
as it moved heavily along, seemed carrying me for ever from 
all that I loved. 

At length the driver stopped at a public house to water his 
horses, and when he was ready to set out again, I was not dis- 
pleased to see him open the coach door to admit another tra- 
veller. An odd figure entered, and took a seat directly facing 
me. He was rather tall, and exceedingly lank and narrow 
shouldered ; but his large hands and feet, and the coarse articu- 
lations of his shrunken limbs, showed him to be the degenerate 
descendant of a hardy and robust ancestry of ploughmen and 
wood cutters. His features, which the sun had seldom been 
permitted to visit, and which wore no marks of mental labor, 
or of the agitation of the passions, were overspread with a com- 
plexion fair even to feminine delicacy, enlivened, at the same 
time, with a tolerably fresh and healthful tint. He carried in his 
hand a cotton umbrella, and wore a large white hat, and a coat 
of coarse bottle-green cloth, ill-made but neatly brushed. His 
hair was tied up in a club, as was the fashion thirty years ago, 
and his feet were equipped with a pair of sheepskin shoes, not 
much the worse for wear. 

I was so much occupied in contemplating the strange figure 
before me, with his singular travelling dress, that we had pro- 
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ceeded a considerable distance before I made any attempt to en- 
gage him in conversation. He, in the mean time, seemed so 
agreeably engaged in his own meditations, that it would have 
been perfect cruelty to interrupthim. He was looking about 
him with a complacent simper, now and then attempting a very 
delicate hem, and occasionally employed in pulling the great 
joints of his long fingers till they gave a cracking sound, or 
brushing off stray particles of lint that had trespassed on the 
sacred precincts of his pantaloons, and the sleeves of his coat. 
It was a fine day in June, and the air had been freshened by 
a shower which had fallen the preceding night. The clocks in 
the farm houses were striking the hour of eleven as we passed ; 
the fogs had rolled away from the upland on which we were 
travelling, and were gathered over a deep valley, from which 
we could hear the sound ofa river, whose course they were fol- 
lowing off to the southeast. I broke our long silence by a re- 
mark to my fellow traveller, about the beauty of the morning. 
“It is a very fine morning indeed, sir,” replied he, briskly ;— 


“ «The East is as warm as the light of first hopes.’ ” 


I was somewhat puzzled to conjecture how this quotation 
could have any propriety, at a time of day which seemed to me 
more like noon than like the break of morning; but one thing 
at least I could infer from it, and this was perhaps all that he 
meant I should do, namely, that he had read Lalla Rookh. He, 
however, was apparently quite as well satisfied with his quota- 
tion, as ] was embarrassed by it. A considerable pause ensued 
in our conversation, while I was in perplexity to find a mean- 
ing in what he had said, and he was luxuriating in the agreeable 
consciousness of having uttered a good thing. When we werea 
little recovered from this, our conversation took a literary turn. 
I found my companion exceedingly profound upon the subject of 
reviews and magazines. He remarked that the North American 
Review was very ably conducted, and had a very extensive cir- 
culation, and that Silliman’s Journal of Science and Arts was a 
work that did great honour to the country. He also observed, 
that Blackwood’s Magazine and Campbell’s New Monthly fur- 
nished very pleasant reading; that the Edinburgh Review was 
a little too much in the habit of cutting up the authors that fell 
in its way, and that the Quarterly had lost many of its friends in 
the United States, by its indiscriminate abuse of our country. 
Along with these very ingenious and very novel observations, 
and many others equally so, he gave me an account of books 
that had just appeared, and of works in the press, by which I 
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perceived that he was deeply read in the quarterly lists of new 
publications. Some of these books he had actually seen, others 
he had even taken into his hands, and some he had gone so far 
as to open and look into, but I could not bring him to confess 
that he had read any of them. “itis a dull task you know,” 
said he, “to read a book through.” Jn this manner he continu- 
ed to entertain me, till we came opposite to the door of a small 
house which he said was his, and at which he directed the driver 
to stop. On getting out, he very cordially bid me adieu; add- 
ing, that as I seemed to be of a literary turn, he hoped, if my 
engagements should ever again bring me that way, I would do 
him the favor to call and see him at his house, where he should 
take great pleasure in showing me his collections in natural his- 
tory, and certain other curiosities, which he was very sure 
would interest me. . 

I thought no more of my stage coach acquaintance till the 
next winter, when some professional business carried me again 
into the neighborhood of which he was an inhabitant. I 
took up my quarters at an inn, ata little distance from his dwell- 
ing. My landlord, a knowing, communicative sort of man, of 
whom I made an inquiry respecting him, told me that he was 
the son of a wealthy farmer in these parts, who finding him of 
a delicate constitution in his childhood, a timid, puny boy of 
whom he could expect little assistance in his agricultural la- 
bors, had sent him to college. That after taking his degree, he 
passed the usual time in the office of a lawyer in an adjoinin 
town; and on being admitted to practice, about seven or eigh 
years since, had opened an office in the neighbourhood. The 
first and only cause in which he was engaged, was an action of 
trespass, brought by him in favor of a very litigious fellow, 
against one of his neighbors whose, geese had entered his close, 
and cropped and spoiled his grass. In this action he had the 
misfortune to be nonsuited by the magistrate before whom the 
cause was tried, on the ground that there was no law for geese. 
Whether it was on account of his failure in this first attempt, 
or on account of the singularity of his manners, which.gave the 
good people of the place no high idea of his capacity for busi- 
ness, my landlord would not undertake to say; but so it was, 
that nobody was known to apply to him in the way of his pro- 
fession, afterwards. He accordingly became discouraged, shut 
up his office, and was then living on a farm belonging to his fa- 
ther; from the-rent of which, with great economy, except a lit- 
tle extravagance, as my landlord called it, in the purchase of 
he managed to support himself, and even, as the neigh- 
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bors thought, to lay up money. Inthe mean time, he passed 
his summers in journeys to different parts of the country; or in 
rambling about the fields and the sides of ponds, with an um- 
brella over his head, picking up weeds and pebbles; while his 
winters were employed in arranging the collections of the sum- 
mer, dipping into books, scribbling, and mending his study fire. 

My curiosity was somewhat excited by the account my land- 
lord gave me of this singular personage. I recollected his invi- 
tation, and being desirous to examine a little more nearly a 
character which had so exotic an appearance in this practical 
country, | determined to make him a visit. I went the next 
morning to his house. A great deal of snow had fallen, and had 
been blown by the wind into enormous heaps. When I came 
to the house of my literary friend, I found the door next to the 
street defended by a huge pyramidal drift, the crest of which, 
rising higher than the top of the door, curled over towards the 
southeast, and seemed to intimate a sort of defiance to any body 
who might be disposed to enter. 1 observed, however, a small 
footpath leading to a postern door, and followed it in the hope 
of gaining admission in that quarter. At this door I knocked, 
and after | had waited some time it was opened by a figure that 
came crouching and shivering through a dark kitchen, with a 
pamphlet in his hand, and whom, notwithstanding the length of 
his beard and the feathers on his thread-bare coat, I easily re- 
cognised as my old friend of the stage coach, wearing still the 


identical sheepskin shoes. He received me very cordially, 
ushered me into an apartment, 


** Which served him for study, for parlour and all,” 


and in which sat an old housekeeper knitting, placed a chair for 
me, and in honor of my visit, selected from a basket of chips 
that stood in the chimney corner, two of the very largest, and 
added them to the fire. After a moment’s conversation, he in- 
vited me to look at his collection of minerals. He showed me 
a small cabinet of specimens, neatly arranged and mostly label- 
led; among which lay several slips of paper, on which was 
written a prohibition to strangers against handling them. He 
ran over the hard German names which abound in the nomen- 
clature of that science, with such volubility, that it seemed as if 
each gigantic polysyllable was hastening, with all precipitation, 
to get out of the way of the still more unwieldly and formidable 
ones that closely followed it. He informed me, that a large pro- 
portion of the specimens before me, had been collected by him- 
self; the surrounding country being very abundant in minerals. 
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Upon my observing that he must have been very diligent in his 
researches, he rubbed his hands, and told me with a grin, that — 
he believed there was not a rock, nor a stone fence, nor the 
channel of a brook, within five miles of his house, which he had 
left unexamined. “Besides,” said I, “ it must be a matter of 
no small labour to ascertain the characters of the different spe- 
cimens, and determine the species to which they belong.” At 
this my friend looked grave, and said that he hoped I did not sup- 
pose that whenever he met with a mineral of which he did not 
know the name, he sat down with a book in one hand and the 
specimen in the other, in order to search for its description ; 
that this would be an intolerable drudgery, and that it would re- 
quire an accurate acquaintance with the technology of the 
science, which, I must know, it was no easy matter to obtain. 
He went on te inform me that his method was to send duplicates, 
carefully nuthbered, of all the specimens that came into his 
hands, to Professor Silliman, of Yale College, or some other 
eminent mineralogist, who in return named them for him; b 
which means a great deal of trouble was saved, and all mistakes 
prevented. | 

‘Now, sir,” said he, displaying several blank volumes in 
folio, with leaves of brown paper, ‘* | am going to show you my 
herbarium. In these volumes,’’—and as he spoke he opened 
them one by one, and turned over the leaves with great delibe- 
ration, showing me a moderate sized collection of dried plants, 
neatly put up,—* in these volumes are deposited the specimens 
which are named and labelled; and in this other volume,”’ 
showing me one which looked a little more shabbily than the 
rest, “I keep the plants which I have collected, but of which I 
have not yet received the names. I take the same method with 
my plants that | do with my minerals. I get Dr. Torrey, or 
Professor Eaton, to give me their names, and then I am certain 
_ of having the right ones.” 

His next movement was to give me a sight of his library. He 
unlocked a large chest, and raising the lid, showed me where, 
secure from dust, and the irreverent hands of ordinary readers, 
reposed a few books of the best editions, their binding and edges 
glistening as if they had just come from the bookseller’s. | 
took up, probably with too hasty hands, one of these well 
guarded volumes, when the proprietor gravely desired me to be 
careful not to soil the leaves and binding; “ for when that is 
done,” said he, “the beauty of the book is lost, you know.” | 
begged his pardon, and replaced the volume with as much vene- 
ration as if it had been a holy relic. “There,” said he, point- 
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ing to a corner of the chest, “is a collection of the most faithful 
and exact versions of the great poet Virgil. There you will see 
Trapp, Davison, Alexander, and others. I am engaged ina 
very important and arduous work,—no less than a prose trans- 
lation of the Ainead; of which I execute, on an average, about 


four lines a day. IJ am now nearly in the middle of the third - 


book ; so that some years must elapse before it is completed ; 
for itis my maxim that great literary enterprises should never 
be executed in a hurry. My method is to place the original 
with the several translations before me, and then to select the 
rendering which, in my opinion, best expresses the sense of the 
original. In this way I combine the scattered beauties and ex- 
cellencies of all the translations. A very happy idea, I think.” 

Here my friend paused, as | thought, for a compliment, and I 
administered one of as equivocal a nature as ordinary polite- 
ness would allow, which, however, he caught at with great 
apparent greediness. He then gave me a long history of a very 
perplexing dilemma, in which he was involved at the very out- 
set of his great work. He was for a long time in doubt about 
the proper rendering of arma virumque cano,—whether to 
translate it ‘‘arms and the man I sing,’’ according to Davison, 
or “sing arms and the man,” according to Alexander. The 
former rendering preserved the order of\the words in the origi- 
nal; the latter was most conformable to the idiom of our own 
language. What should he do? After much deliberation, he 
had fixed upon the former, and he now wished to know whether 
I thought he had done right. 

I answered that I must beg leave to be excused from giving 
my judgment, on the sudden, in a matter that had occasioned so 
much doubt to a man of his.learning and sagacity. 

My friend said he thought that I was in the right of it; for 
that important questions ought never to be rashly decided: and 
then, turning suddenly, and looking me full in the face, he de- 
manded whether | was fond of poetry. I suspected from his 
manner that he had some design upon me, and therefore cau- 
tiously answered, that I could not say that I was particular- 
ly so. My reserve, however, was of no avail, for my host imme- 
diately complimented me on the delicacy of my taste, which was 
not to be satisfied with every thing that passed for poetry at the 
present day; and added, that since that was the case, he thought 
he could show me something that would give me pleasure ;—a 
little poem of his, on which he prided himself a good deal, enti- 
tled, the Loves of the Cats; in which he had described the cha- 
racters, courtship, and marriage, of two of the feline species. 
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He went on to say, that he had made his tom cat a great Greek 
scholar, and his female an adept in music and drawing, and that 
if I had no objection he would do himself the honor of reading 
me the poem. 

Saying this, he took, from a drawer in a cherry bureau, a_ 
manuscript of two or three sheets, and began reading a poem, of 
which I recollect little except that the execution was worthy of 
the subject. My memory, however, retains a single passage, 
to which he particularly requested my attention, as a happy 
specimen of the figure of alliteration: 


“ Oft, inthe fragrant shade of catmint bowers, 
The purring lovers passed the pleasant hours; 
While, o’er their happy heads, the humble bee 
Hummed round the humble blooms harmoniously.” 


Now that my friend was upon the subject of his manuscripts, 
it seemed as if he was determined to make me look at every 
thing he had written in the course of his life. He drew them 
forth, one after another, in all the changes of his hand-writing 
from his boyhood upwards, some yellow with age and some 
freshly written, till he had fairly emptied the contents of his 
magazine of papers at my feet. Among these, I recollect a 
large profusion of amatory poems, in which the usual changes 
were sung upon those novel images of roses and lilies, snows, 
pearls, stars, &c.—an elegy on an old negro domestic of his fa- 
ther; a metrical paraphrase of one of the chapters of Leviticus ; 
and a tract against the doctrine of transubstantiation. He 
showed me a voluminous roll, which he said was the diary of 
an overland journey made by him to the Newport ruin; in 
which its exact measurement was recorded, and a description 
given of every brook, bridge, windmill, and other curiosity on 
the way, not forgetting the famous rock, down which Gen. Put- 
nam leaped his horse in the revolutionary war. Another, of 
smaller size, contained a memoir, which he had lately prepeses 
for the Journal of Science and Arts, on the subject of cer- 
tain strange characters, discovered on some rocks in the neigh- 
borhood, and engraved, as he supposed, by the aboriginal in- 
habitants. . He remarked, that this memoir was withheld, for 
the present, on account of a suggestion made by somebody, that 
the rocks were soft, and their tops nearly even with the soil, 
that the ground about them had been lately cleared of its wood, 
and that the farmer who owned it, had several times gone over 
it, in different directions, with a harrow, the teeth of which 
probably engraved the characters in question. My friend add- 
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ed, that although he did not give much credit to this sugges- : 
tion, coming as it did from a man of no taste for antiquities, iy 
he intended to examine the subject a little further before he : 
gave his memoir to the world. 

‘“¢ Now that we are upon the subject of my writings,’ con- 
tinued he, “I think I may as well show you an article, written 
by me not many years since, and sent to the editor of the North 
American Review, for insertion in that work. By some strange 
whim of the editor, it.was rejected. It is a review of the last 
edition of Webster’s Spelling Book. I cannot for my life com- 
prehend why the article was not printed ;—for the book is cer- 
tainly a very useful and valuable one, and well deserving of no- 
tice. I will read you the article, if you please, and you shall 
judge whether the editor was right in rejecting it.” 

By this time, the addition of fuel, which my hospitable en- 
tertainer had made to the fire at my entrance, was nearly con- 
sumed ; the air of the apartment was growing chilly; the old 
housekeeper drew her chair close to the fireplace, and crouch- 
ed over the little piles of white ashes that covered the dying 
embers, as if she meant that no particle of heat should escape 
her. I saw before me only the prospect of a long half hour of 
shivering, and a catarrh the next day, if I sat out the reading of 
the voluminous manuscript which my friend was preparing to 
inflict upon me. I therefore pleaded the urgency of business, 
which obliged me to decline the pleasure he intended for me, 
and bidding him good morning, was shown out through the dark 
passage by which I entered. 
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On receiving from her a tear, taken from a wreath which had 
graced one of the triumphs of the 


‘““NATION’S GUEST.”? 
[A Fragment. ] 
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Oh! this—it is a charmed thing, 
And, trust me, shall be cherished, 
When flowers of fairest bloom have fallen, 
And proudest wreaths have perished: 
Dear to my heart it still shall be, 
The wild-wood leaf you gave to me. 
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: Dear—tor it tells of by-past years, 

} Long years of war and bravery ; 

j Of toils and watchings, wants and wounds, 
i Preferred to peace and slavery ; 

‘ Of freeman’s swords in battle bared, 

; Of tyrant hosts in battle dared. 


Dear—for it whispers me of one, 
Of countless wealth, and noble name, 
Who left his home, his friends, his love, 
And to the rescue bravely came ; 
And, freely as the mountain flood, 
Poured out his treasure, and his blood. 


Dear—for it budded greenly forth 
On Freedom’s soil, neath Freedom’s sun, 
And threw its shadow on the land 
Which Freemen’s swords had drenched and won, 
And turned its bright cheek to the sky, 
And owned no king but Gop on high. | 


Dear—for when He, whose youthful veins 
Were drained for priceless liberty, 

Came, in his “ green old age,””* to greet 
The sires and sons he fought to free, 

This leaflet in its pride was there, 

The wild-wood’s homages to bear. 





The wild-wood’s welcome—see! it spreads 
From rock to rock, from shore to shore, 
Resistless as the tempest’s wing, 
Untiring as old ocean’s roar; 
The noblest offering of the land— 
The freeman’s heart, the freeman’s hand! 
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* “If I have any where said, a green old age, I have Virgil’s authority ; 
Sed cruda Deo viridisque senectus.”—Dryden. 
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CRITIQUE ON A PASSAGE IN DANTE. 


[We recommend to the curious in Italian literature, and particularly 
tothe admirers of the Divina Commedia, the following proposed inter- 
pretations of several very difficult passages in the Inferno of Dante.* 
They are decidedly the best explanations we have seen, of the passages 
referred to, on which, by the way, whole volumes have been written. 
With regard to the new reading of che i for ch’ei, the merest novice in 
Italian, will acknowledge the improvement ; and it is really surprising, 
that a correction so simple, and so perfectly satisfactory, should not 
have been suggested by any of the Dantesque commentators, who for 
five hundred years have been striving to outdo each other in varie lec- 


tiones and new interpretations. The other explanations are ingenious, 
and most probably correct. } 


To the Editors of the Atheneum Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN,—In the course of my investigations of the diffi- 
culties which the language and manner of Dante occasionally 
present, I have been led to believe, that in ten or twelve in- 
stances at least, in the Inferno alone, modes of interpretation 
might be offered, which would reconcile the objections of the 
critics, and remove all doubts of the meaning of the author. Of 
these, | now subjoin the first, reserving the others for another 
opportunity. 

Inr. Cant. I. v. 29, 30. 
Ripresi via per la piaggia deserta 
Sicché il pié fermo sempre era i] pid basso. 

In order to ascertain the actual situation, position, and move- 

ment of Dante, we ought to go back to verse 13, 

Ma poi ch’ io fui appié del colle giunto 

Laove terminava quella valle— 
and give to the expression appieé del colle, a signification, simi- 
lar to that conveyed by the following line from one of Pe- 
trach’s sonnets: | 

Appié de’ colli ove la bella vesta. 


Here every one will admit that the poet does not speak of a 
place actually adjoining, but merely of a place very near the 
foot of the hills, in which place Laura was born, and where too 
the five pernici, supposed to be referred to by the poet, ranged 
while they lived “ unhindered and unhurt.” 

There appear to me to be two good reasons for this inter- 
pretation. First, Dante in order to express perfect contact, 
makes use, elsewhere, of a much stronger expression. I refer 
to the 134th verse, of the 17th canto of the Inferno: 


Appié appié della stagliata rocca. 





* We have room only for the discussion of one of these passages in this 
number. 
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Secondly, if Dante had been actually at the foot of the hill, in 
the strict sense of the word, he could not posstbly have seen 
its summit,* “clad in the sun’s bright rays.”” Let us now 
examine how this construction agrees with the context. 
Dante, “‘ in the middle of the way of life,” finds himself in the 
forest of Error. He cannot tell how he came there, but mere- 
ly recollects, that a moment previous, he was “ oppressed with 
sleep,” that is, in a state of intellectual unconsciousness, ari- 
sing from the violence of his passions. In this “rugged, wild, 
and gloomy” forest, he loses his way, and soon after, finds him- 
self (he either will not or cannot tell how) at the foot of a hill, 
bounding this valley or forest. Alarmed at this, he raises his 
eyes to the summit of the hill, and there sees the rays of the 
sun. Allor fula paura un poco queta, and he turns round to 
look upon the pass che non lascié giammai persona viva, that 
is, /ascid passar, or in other words—the pass which no living 
soul ever omitted, or was exempted from passing. Then— 


Riprese via per la piaggia deserta— 


and this brings us to the difficulty. | 

It would be difficult to persuade me, that this piaggia deserta 
means the beginning of the ascent. Dante says expressly, that 
he resumed his previous way, or walked again along the piag- 
fia, 

Sicché il pié fermo sempre era il pid basso, 

and then began to ascend. ‘This ascent is moreover announ- 
ced by an emphatic Ed ecco, denoting that then, and not till 
then, did the rise begin. 

To conclude— 


Ripresi via per la piaggia deserta, 


I resumed my way along the solitary plain, (where alone il pié 
fermo sempre € il pit basso,) and walked toward the hill,—that 
is, toward the seat of truth; but in such a way, that my firm 
foot was always lower than the other. This I take to mean, 
I still continued in the path of error, not daring to ascend the 
hill of truth. After going a short distance, and just as | had 
reached the beginning of the rise, my further progress is op- 


— 





* Spalle certainly means the summnit of the hill, and not the quast gom- 
mitd, as Biagioli wishes us to believe ; because if the sun’s rays had reach- 
ed the side of the hill, the forest would not have been dark, nor would 
the poet have been obliged to raise his eyes to see the light. 


Vor. I. 21 
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posed by Pleasure, Pride, and Avarice,so much so that, (to 
repeat Dante’s jeu de mots,) 


Back to return, at every turn I turned. 


In this way, the literal sense is abundantly perspicuous, and 
the allegorical extremely apt and beautiful. LL. Da Ponte. 





THE SKIES. 


Ays, gloriously thou standest there, 
Beautiful, boundless firmament ! 

That swelling wide o’er earth and air, 
And round the horizon bent, 

With that bright vault and sapphire wall, 

Dost overhang and circle all. 


Far, far below thee, tall gray trees 
Arise, and piles built up of old, 

And hills, whose ancient summits freeze 
In the fierce light and cold. 

The eagle soars his utmost height— 

Yet far thou stretchest o’er his flight. 


Thou hast thy frowns—with thee, on high, 
The storm has made his airy seat, 
Beyond thy soft blue curtain lie 
His stores of hail and sleet: 
Thence the consuming lightnings break— 
There the strong hurricanes awake. 





Yet art thou prodigal of smiles— 

Smiles sweeter than thy frowns are stern : 
Earth sends, from all her thousand isles, 

A song at their return: 
The glory that comes down from thee 
Bathes in deep joy the land and sea. 


The sun, the gorgeous sun, is thine, 
The pomp that brings and shuts the day, 
- The clouds that round him change and shine, 
The airs that fan his way. 
Thence look the thoughtful stars, and there. 
The meek moon walks the silent air. 






The sunny Italy may boast 
The beauteous tints that flush her skies, 











Julio and Ada. 


And lovely, round the Grecian coast, 
May thy blue pillars rise ;— 

I only know how fair they stand, 

About my own beloved land. 


And they are fair,—a charm is theirs 
That earth—the proud green earth—has not, 
With all the hues, and forms, and airs, 
That haunt her sweetest spot ;— 
We gaze upon thy calm pure sphere, 
And read of Heaven’s eternal year. 


Oh, when, amid the throng of men, 
The heart grows sick of hollow mirth, 
How willingly we turn us then 
Away from this cold earth, 
And look into thy azure breast 
For seats of innocence and rest. B. 


VERPLANCK’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Witey, of this city, has just published a second edition 
of the Address delivered by Mr. Verplanck, at the opening of 
the tenth exhibition of the Academy of the Fine Arts, in New- 
York. Our readers are already acquainted with the charac- 
ter of this jedicious and well-written discourse ; and it is only 
necessary to say, on the present occasion, that the publisher 
has taken care, that the mechanical execution should be wor- 
thy of the style and matter of the work. It is beautifully printed, 
and embellished with a likeness of West, and a front view of one 
of the temples of Paestum. It has also undergone a careful revi- 
sion from the author :—some additions have been made, and the 
style has been, in several instances, retouched. _ It is, in short, 
a publication that cannot fail to give pleasure, to all who have 
any taste for the luxuries of beautiful writing, and elegant typo- 


graphy. 


JULIO AND ADA. 


His was the look, the voice, the step, the air, 
The bloom of manly beauty,—hers as fair 
A form as ever poet dreamed ;—with eyes 
Dove-like and beautiful, and gentle brow 
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White as the fleecy cloud of sun-lit skies. 

On her young cheek, health’s bright and rosy glow 
Was like the morning’s softly tinted blush— 
Deepened at the full lip, till it became 

The richest hue of summer’s eve ;—the flush 

Of changeful feeling, joy, or hope, or shame, 
Gave sweetness to a face, that else had been 

Too samely beautiful. None e’er had seen 

Her innocent smile, but paused to look again, 

She seemed so pure, so free from every stain 

Of earthly feeling ;—and young Julio’s heart 
Scarce trusted its own bliss, when in that face 

He read (what nought save looks can e’er impart) 
The love, the tenderness that steals new grace 
From maiden bashfulness. And yet his proud 
And noble spirit had not meanly bowed. 

The holy feelings of unsullied youth— 

The heart’s pure homage consecrate to truth— 
The guileless wishes, vague and undefined— 

The hallowed fancies of a lofty mind— 

The hope that only on fame’s mountain height 
His eagle spirit e’er should curb its flight ;— 

All these were his; and all the chains that Love 
Around that spirit’s daring pinions wove, 

Essayed in vain its high and heaven-ward way, 
Mid rose-strewn bowers and myrtle groves to stay. 
No, the light fetters only served to fling 
Unwonted freshness o’er each radiant wing. 

And oft he fondly thought, in after years, 

When past were all youth’s varying hopes and fears, 
And when at last was gained the prize which she 
Had bade him win—a high and honored name— 
”T would be so sweet to whisper, “ ’twas from thee, 
Beloved one! all the inspiration came.” 
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Now when all thought him happiest, for the time 
When he might claim his promised bride was near, 
(Alas they know not the heart’s changeful clime 
Who only see its summer flowers,) a shade 

Was seen upon his brow ; he seemed to wear 

Less joyous smiles, and his pale lip betrayed 

Some secret sorrow ; and at length "twas said 


That she was faithless. ‘Though he breathed not one 


Unkind reproach, the soul of life was gone 
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From him for ever :—he had seen her brook 
Another’s tenderness ! 

A little while, 
And she was wedded—he beheld: her smile 
Upon another, with the same sweet look 
Of love that greeted him. Then first he knew 
The misery of his blighted heart, then too 
He felt how surely she had wasted all 
His spirit’s high-wrought energies ; in vain 
He strove his hopes of glory to recall,— 
He felt there was no guerdon now to gain ; 


¢ He knew the angel form of happiness lo 
} That long had hovered near, intent to bless, \? “*™ (S"~ 


Had fled too far to be recalled again. 

Desperate he plunged amidst the haunts of men, 
And that pure heart, once filled with holy feeling, 
Felt through its frame guilt’s subtle poison stealing ; 
His spirit’s plumes were sullied ; but not long 

He paused to hear the tempting Syren’s song— 

Not long his noble nature deigned to share 

In joys where innocence no part could bear. 


There was a gentle girl, for whom he felt 
A brother’s tenderness, and she knew well 
His wrongs and sufferings ;—often had she knelt 
Beside him, when she marked the fearful swell 

Of the blue veins upon his brow, which told 

That thought again her tablet had unrolled ;— 

And she alone his sadness could beguile, 

With soothing voice, and sweetly pensive smile, 

And sudden tears she cared not to repress. 

She spoke to him of peace, for happiness 

She knew he hoped no longer ; and she gave 

Fresh motives for exertion. Day by day 

Her anxious kindness won its silent way, 

Unul he felt that he again could brave 

The world’s wild storms. Affection’s deepest stream 
Was sealed within his heart, but the soft beam 

Of sweet benevolence around it glowed ; 

And then it seemed as if again it flowed 

Unfettered. But such thoughts indeed were vain; 
Nought now on earth could e’er unloose that chain ; 
His brow but faint and fleeting smiles might wear, 
And memory’s waste was ruled by stern despair. 

But Ada felt, that deep and passionate love 
Was in her heart ;—at first she vainly strove 


Julio and Ada. 


Against its power ; she knew she ought to fly, 

But what devoted one would then be nigh, 

To watch o’er Julio’s melancholy mood, 

And save him from-the heart’s dread solitude ? 

Oh ! man can never know what treasures lie 
Within the quiet depths of woman’s soul, 

The calm still fortitude that cares to die 

Even with a broken heart, yet can control 

Each painful murmur. Ada knew she ne’er 

Could be aught than his sister, but she hushed 

The bitter thoughts that to her young heart rushed: 
She knew he marked not that which suon must wear 
Her weary life away. A few short years 

Of mingled joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 

And then they must be parted. He to bear 

Upon his brow the laurel’s fadeless bloom— 

She to devour awhile the secret tear, 

And then to sink into the silent tomb. 


Time passed away, and Ada’s bloom had fled ;— 

She felt that soon the city of the dead 

Would greet her as its habitant ; and yet 

Her youthful bosom breathed not one regret. 

She feared, if she should live and he depart, 

Grief might reveal the secret of her heart ; 

But now, while she could listen to his voice, 

Whose soothing tones bade her sad soul rejoice— 
Now, while to her his tenderness was given, 

Death was the dearest boon she sought from heaven. 
But even this consolation was denied,— 

For chance too soon revealed what maiden pride 

So long had hidden ; pangs that long had slept 

In Julio’s breast were roused—* Have I doomed thee, 
Mine innocent child, to hopeless misery ?” 

He clasped her to his bosom, and they wept, 

Bitterly wept together; then she rose, 

As though the fountains of her tears were froze 

Even in their flow ; her arms were round him thrown— 
One kiss on his pale brow, and she was gone. 





Days, weeks had passed—it seemed a long long year 

Since she had fled ; yet from that time he ne’er 

Learnt aught of her abode—till he was told 

That she was dying. Ere that heart was cold, 

Which had loved him so well—ere she was free 
From earthly cares, she prayed his face to see. 
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1825. ] Letier from Dr. Johnson. — 
He came—she lay beside the lattice, where rf 
The jasmine too was dying,—wasted there | 
(Type of her fate) by no rude tempest’s strife, 

But by the very sun that gave it life _— 

Her eyes met his,—her hand his hand—life’s last 


And happiest moment—then—the sufferer’s spirit past! 
: I. 





LETTER FROM SAMUEL JOHNSON, TO W. S. JOHNSON, LL. D.- 


[ We have this month the pleasure of enriching our pages with an ori- 
ginal and very characteristic letter of the great author of the Rambler, 
which has never yet been published. It was written to his namesake, the 
late William Samuel Johnson of Connecticut. This eloquent and excellent 
man spent several years in England, about the middle of the last century, 
as the agent of the colony of Connecticut, and acquired high reputation 
among the most distinguished political and professional men of Great 
Britain, by his able management of an important American cause before 
the lords in counsel. He received the degree of doctor of civil law from 
the University of Oxford, and this circumstance, together with the acci- 
dental similarity of name, recommended him to the acquaintance and 
friendship of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Several letters passed between them 
after the American Dr Johnson had returned tohis native country ; of 
which, however, it is feared that this is the only one remaining. 

There are few men to whom the learning, the morals, and the best in- 
stitutions of this country are more deeply and permanently indebted, than ; 
they are to William Samuel Johnson, although it unfortunately happens 
that there is little left which can enable posterity to judge of his talents 
or acquirements. 

The following brief, but accurate outline of his life, is extracted from 
a recent New-York edition of Lempriere’s Biographical Dictionary. 


“ Johnson, William Samuel, LL. D. F.R. S. president of Columbia 
College, New-York, was the eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
and born at Stratford, Connecticut, October 7th, 1727. He was gradua- 
ted at Yale College, in 1744, He studied law, and on his first appearance 
at, the bar distinguished himself, and soon rose to the highest eminence. 
He was gifted inan unusual degree with the graces of the orator. He 
possessed a voice of the richest tones, a copious and flowing elocution, a 
fertile and brilliant fancy, an understanding uncommonly energetic, 
quick of apprehension, capable of disentangling the most complicated 
subjects, highly origina] in its views, and trained to laborious and pro- 
found research ; and he had richly stored his mind with elegant litera- 
ture, and legal science. In 1765, he was elected a delegate to the con- 
gress which met that year at New-York, and was its last surviving mem- 
ber. He was also chosen to a seat in the councils of the colony, and was 
in October, 1766, appointed its agent in England, to defend its interests 
in the discussion of the claims against it by Mason. While there, he 
enjoyed an opportunity of forming many interesting connexions with the 
learned and illustrious men of that country, the most distinguished of 
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whom were among his friends and associates. With Dr. Johnson he 
maintained a correspondence foi many years. After his return to Ameri- 
ca in 1771, he resumed his professional employments, and was appointed 
in 1772, a judge of the supreme court of Connecticut This office he 
held until 1774, and, during the same period, was one of the commission- 
ers for adjusting the controversy between the proprietors of Pennsylvania 
and the Susquehannah company. In 1785, he was elected a delegate to 
the congress of the United States, and in 1787, to the convention which 
framed the federal constitution. In this august assembly he acted a con- 
spicuous part. Hisinfluence was not the less effective for the mildness 
and the modesty with which it was exerted, and to him the credit of 
having first proposed the organization of the senate as a distinct branch 
of the national legislature has been ascribed. Under this constitution 
he was appointed one of the senators of Connecticut, and in conjunc- 
tion with his colleague, Mr. Ellsworth, drew up the bill for establishing 
the judiciary system of the United States. It was from engagements 
thus honourable and important that he was called, in 1792, to assume the 
presidency of Columbia College. This institution, which had suffered a 
severe depression during the political contests of past years, was now re- 
organized, and under the superintendence of Mr. Johnson assumed and 
maintained an elevated rank among the literary institutions of the coun- 
try. ‘This station his age and infirmities induced him to relinquish in 
1800, when he retired to his native village, and spent the remainder of 
his life in the enjoyments of literature, the gratification of a beneficent 
disposition, and the distinguished exemplification of the excellence of 
the christian character. He died at Stratford, November 14th, 1819, 
aged 93.” 


LETTER FROM SAMUEL JOHNSON, TO W. S. JOHNSON, LL. D. 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Sir—Of all those whom the various accidents of life have 
brought within my notice, there is scarce any man whose ac- 
quaintance | have more desired to cultivate than yours. | 
cannot indeed charge you with neglecting me, yet our,mutual 
inclination could never gratify itself with opportunities. The 
current of the day always bore us away from one another, and 
now the Atlantic is between us. 

Whether you carried away an impression of me as pleasing 
as that which you left me of yourself, I know not: if you did, 
you have not forgotten me, and will be glad that I do not forget 
you. Merely to be remembered, is indeed a barren pleasure, 
but it is one of the pleasures which is more sensibly felt as 
human nature is more exalted. 

To make you wish that I should have you in my mind, I 
would be glad to tell you something which you do not know : but 
all public affairs are printed ; and as youand I have no common 
friends, I can tell you no private history. 

The government, I think, grow stronger, but I am afraid the 
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next general election will be a time of uncommon turbulence; 
violence and outrage. 


Of literature no great product has appeared, or is expected ; 


the attention of the peopie has for some years been otherwise 
employed. 


1 was told a day or two ago of adesign which must excite 
some curiosity. ‘T'wo ships are in preparation which are under 
the command of Captain Constantine Phillips, to explore the 
Northern Ocean ; not to seek the northeast or the northwest 
passage, but to sail directly north, as near the pole as they can 
go. They hope to find an open ocean, but I suspect it is 
one mass of perpetual congelation. I do not much wish well 


to discoveries, for I am always afraid they will end in conquest 
and robbery. 


I have been out of order this winter, but am grown better. 


Can I never hope to see you again, or must I be always content 
to tell you, that in another hemisphere I am, 


Sir, your most humble servant, 
Sam. Jounson, 


~ Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
London, March 4, 1773. 


_-_ooOoo~ 


THE INDIAN GOD AND PHE BAYADEER. 


(THe readers of the Atheneum Magazine are not unacquainted with 
the merits of the German poet, Goethe. The following ballad is a monu- 
ment of his friendship for his rival, Schiller. It was written in 1796, for 
the Almanack of the Muses, a periodical publication, edited by the 
younger poet. A tradition of the eastern religion, is here made the foun- 
dation of asublime moral; and if we consider for a moment the nature of 
classic mythology, to which allusions are made without hesitation, we 
need not take offence at the introduction of superstitions which are in- 
corporated into the faith of a large part of the human family. In France, 
no less than in Germany, but one opinion has been expressed respecting 
the value of the original poem. The judgment of Madame de Stael is 
given at length, in her admirable and interesting work on Germany. 
She also made an attempt to translate it into French. In this ballad, 
the eastern fiction is managed with great delicacy and care. No one need 
fear to approve what Schiller was willing to accept. In reading the 
poem, we are reminded of the honorable friendship of these two most illus- 
trious men. Happy the nation, whose fine writers leave no sources of 
the beautiful undiscovered ; whose men of genius, free from narrow jea- 
lousies, unite in mutual affection and common patriotism, to lay the gar- 
lands which they may gather, on the altar of their country.] 


Sevan, mighty God of earth, 


Comes the sixth time from~he skies, 
Vou. I. 29 
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And with those of mortal birth 
Shares desire, and joy, and sighs. 
Veiled in human shape, their Lord 
Deigns to dwell with men below, | 
Will to punish, or reward, 
Mortals, asa mortal know. 
And when as a pilgrim the town he hath seen, 
And hath secretly watched both the rich and the mean, 
He leaves it at night, that he further may go. 


When to the remotest streets 
In his wanderings he had strayed, 
One with painted cheeks he meets, 
Beauteous, though a ruined maid. 
‘** Peace be with thee.’’—“ Welcome here ; 
Wait and Ill be at thy side.” 
* Who art thou?” “ A Bayadeer ; 
Love and joy with me abide.” 
She moves in the dance, and the cymbal she beats, 
And gracefully bending, advances, retreats, 
And waves the young flowers in her dark tresses tied. 


Soft she draws him tow’rds her cell ; 
‘‘ Youthful pilgrim, come with me ; 

Come where sorrow cannot dwell ; 
Bright and blithe my cot shall be. 

Art thou faint? I'll heal thy pain, 

Sooth thee of thy weariness : 
Claim,—thou wilt not ask in vain, 
Slumber, pleasure, or caress.” 

She mildly assuages the woes that he feigned ; 
The mighty one smiles, for her spirit, though stained, 
In the depths of corruption can feel for distress. 


And the maid become his slave; 
But she cheers and strives to please ; 
And the charms which art first gave, 
Change to nature by degrees. 
Where the opening bloom ye find, 
Soon the ripened fruit will glow : 
Is obedience in the mind, 
Love to follow ne’er is slow. 
But he, that can fathom the secret design, 
Hath chosen, her spirit to prove and refine, 
Pleasure, and horror, and heart-rending wo. 
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Kisses on her cheeks he heaps, 
Till with love her heart runs o’er; 
And the captive maiden weeps, 
She who ne’er had wept before. 
Motionless she sinks by him, 
Ah, ’tis not the hope of gain— 
Tis not passion—each weak limb 
Fails her, all her arts are vain. 
And now for the festival couch of delight 
The close veiling web, by the hours of the night, 
Is woven, as darkness begins her mild reign. 


Late in sleep she shuts her eyes, 
Early wakes from transient rest, 
Lo! upon her bosom lies, 
Dead, her dearly cherished guest. 
Loud she calls him in despair, 
But no more shall he respire ; 
And the stitfening corse they bear 
To the sacred funeral fire. 
The bramins are chanting the dirges aloud— 
She hears them, she runs, and she pierces the crowd,— 
“Who art thou ? and why dost thou rush to the pyre?” 


Frantic by the bier she falls, 
Fills the air with sorrowing shriek ; 
** Give me back my spouse,”’ she calls, 
‘¢ Him beneath the flames I seek. 
Shall the fire to dust consume 
Limbs, that shone with heavenly light? 
Mine he was by heaven’s high doom, 
Mine, though but for one short night.” 
Hark! the song of the bramins—-** We bury the old, 
That have wearily languished, and late have grown cold; 
We bury the young, ere they dream of life’s blight.” 


‘‘ Maid ! thy priests’ stern precepts hear ; 
Thou’rt not bound by nuptial tie, 
But didst live as Bayadeer : 
Ask not as a bride to die. 
Shades alone, so death allows, 
Follow the departed frame ; 
Spouse alone may follow spouse : 
This is duty, truth, and fame.” 
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The sacred lament with the tabors they raise ; 


“Receive O ye Gods! the young pride of our days, 
Receive to your mansion the youth from the flame.” 


Thus the choir unpitying cried ; 
Rent with grief, she pants for breath, 
And, with arms extended wide, 
Darts into the fiery death. 
But serenely from the place, 
Rose the godlike youth once more ; 
And within his safe embrace 
Up the rescued maiden bore. 
Of the Godhead, the smiles on the conti:te are bent: 
Immortals will stoop to the souls that repent ; 
Through flames to the skies the lost sinner may soar. 


PARAPHRASE 


Of the Hymn sung by the Hierophant, at the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 


[THis celebrated hymn, in which the Unity of the Deity is promul- 
ged, is preserved by Eusebius. ‘The Hierophant, arrayed in the emblems 
of the Creator’s attributes, clothed in a cerulean robe, and bearing a 
sceptre tipt with wings, came forward during the celebration of the mys- 


teries, and sang this hymn to the initiated. | 


Hence ye profane! | 
But ye who from corruption’s stain 
Are free, ye initiate hear! 
And listen now 
‘Fo the’ awful truths that I declare. 
And thou, Muszeus,* thou! 
Blest offspring of Selene fair, 
Attend the song, 
And through the vail-hung roof the sacred strain prolong. 
O! let not evil, not dark error mar 
Thy destiny,—and thy happy star 
Truth crowned, shall lead thee to the heights of heaven, 
The bliss to the holy given. 





* Museus was the disciple of Orpheus, the supposed author of this 
hymm 
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O! take the virtuous part : 
Revere the aspéct divine 
Of nature, and before her shrine, 
Keep pure the soul, and govern well the heart. 
Behold! the One Supreme, 
Who rules the world, whose eye’s far-piercing beam 
The universe surveys ; 
From whom all life and all creation sprung. 
Lo! he exists alone, 
But by his glories and his mercies known. 
Him, therefore, praise! 
With golden lyre, and with inspired tongue 
Breathe forth the holy hymn with awe, 
To him who bindeth all things in his law ; 
Whom mortal eye may never see, 
But who beholdeth all, throned in eternity. 
Musavs. 
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